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1% few things do men of reading and inquiry differ more than 

in the manner in which they are affected toward a mew 
fiftem. While fome perufe with avidity every promifing at- 
tempt to eftablifh a general theory of a fcience in which they 
are interefted, enter into it with ardour, and feel great pleafure 
in following all the mazes of plaufible and ingenious f{pecula- 
tion, even if, on the whole, they cannot admit its truth; 
others, on the contrary,—-more imprefled with the experience of 
former failures, than fanguine in their expectations of new fuc- 
cefs, aware of all the numerous inlets to miftake and delufion, 
and dreading the interference of fancy when truth alone is the 
object,—receive with coldnefs every effort which promifes more 
than they expect to fee realized, and are perfectly contented to 
poftpone their examination till the public voice has given con- 
fequence and authority to the attempt. 

[t is probable that the reception of the work before us will 
greatly depend on the proportion of the above two clafles among 
thofe who pay attention to its fubje@. Its author is well known 
as an ingenious philofopher, of extenfive knowlege and large 
inquiry; he is alfo equally known as a poet, diftinguifhed be- 
yond moit of his contemporaries by the boldnefs of his imagina- 
tion; and his charaéters of poet and philofopher have been fin- 
gularly blended in the fame performance. It is eafy, therefore, 
to judge what will be the various impreflions on different 
minds on the appearance of a work under his name, which 
promifes an.endeavour of vaft extent and moment, * to reduce 
the facts relating to animal life into clafles, orders, genera and 
fpecies ; and, by comparing them with each other, to unravel 
the theory of difeafes.” With refpe& to ourfelves, wewould, 
as much as pofible, keep down all prepofleffions cn the occa- 
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fion; and we conceive that we fhall beft perform our duty to 
the author and the public by proceeding immediately to an 
analytical view of the whole performance, leaving our readers 
afterward to determine how far its faéts and reafonings in the 
detail may be worthy of their attention. 

After a fhort preface, in which we are acquainted that the 
greateft part of the work has lain by the writer during twenty 
years, he commences with 

Sect. 1. Of Morton. The motions of matter are ar- 
ranged under three clafles; thofe belonging to gravitation, to 
chemiftry, and to life. The latter, comprehending all animal 
and vegetable motions, are the fubject of this work. 

S.2, Explanations and Derinitions. This fection be- 
gins with a general view of the animal economy; of which the 
moft remarkable opinion is, that the immediate organs of fenfe 
probably confift of moving fibrils, having a power of contrac- 
tion like that of mufcles. Senforium is ufed to fignify not only 
all fentient parts, but the living principle refiding throughout 
the body. By idea is meant thofe notions of external things 
with which the organs of fenfe bring us acquainted, and it is 
defined to be a contraétion, or motion, or configuration, of the 
fibres of thofe organs. Senfual motion is ufed as fynonymous 
with it. Perception includes both the action of the organ, and 
our attention to it. Senfation is ufed to exprefs pleafure or pain 
in its active ftate alone. Ideas of recolleétion are thofe vo- 
luntarily recalled—thofe of fugge/ion come from habit. Affocia- 
tion is a fociety of things in fome refpect fimilar, and does no¢ 
include the connection of caufe and effe&t. All the definitions 
of this fection are afterward more particularly explained. 

The bufinefs of the 3d /eétion is to fhew, by experiment, 
that the organs of fenfe poflefs a power of motion, and that 
thefe motions conftitute our ideas ; alfo that ideas of the ima- 
gination confit in a renewal of thefe motions. The firft ex- 
periments adduced to this purpofe relate to optical fpectra. One 
of the aflertions moft worthy of accurate inveftigation in this 
fection is, that, when an organ of fenfe is totally deftroyed, 
the ideas which were received by that organ perifh with it. 
This, indeed, ought to follow from the writer’s hypothefis, 
and he gives fome inftances of the fact: but we are f{carcely 
prepared to receive it as a general truth. 

S. 4. lays down the laws cf animal caufation, afterward to be 
exemplified. 

S.5. enumerates the four faculties or motions of the fenforium, 
irritation, fenfation, volition, and aflociation. They are thus 
defined: Jrritation is an exertion or change of fome extreme 


part of the fenforium refiding in the mufcles or organs of 
fenfe, 
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fenfe, in confequence of the appulfes of external bodies. Sen- 
fation is an exertion or change of the central parts of the fenfo- 
rium, or of the whole of it, Jeginning at fome of the extreme 
parts. Volition is an exertion or change of the central parts, 
terminating in the extreme parts. A/Jociation is an exertion or 
change of fome extreme part of the fenforium, in confequence 
of fome antecedent or attendant fibrous contraQtions. The 
above faculties are alfo called fenforial motions. 

S.6. deferibes four claffes of fibrous motions, which are contrac- 
tions of the fibrous parts, correfpondent with and caufed by 
the four fenforial motions above-mentioned. They are in 
confequence denominated irritative, fenfitive, voluntary, and 
affociate fibrous motions. 

S,7. treats of irritative motions, noticing the different modes 
in which they are excited, the modifications that they undergo, 
and the affociation of other motions with thofe brought on by 
the primary irritation. It is alfo obferved that irritative ideas 
often exift without our attention to them; as when, though 
loft in thought, we avoid a tree or bench that ftands in the way 
of our walk. 

§. 8. concerning fen/itive motions, obferves that they were ori- 
ginally excited by irritation, are occafionally obedient to voli- 
tion, and have other motions affociated with them. 

S.9. on voluntary motions, itates them to have been originally 
excited by irritations. Ideas of recollection are a clafs of thefe 
voluntary motions, on which Reafon, or the aé&t of comparing 
different ideas, depends. Voluntary motions are occafionally 
caufable by fenfations, made obedient to irritations, and aflo- 
ciated with other motions. 

S.10. is on affociate motions. Mufcular, fenfitive, and volun. 
tary motions and ideas, excited in trains or tribes, become af- 
fociated, and have eyer after a tendency to arife fimultaneoufly, 
or in fucceffion. 

Some additional chfervations on the fenforial powers, in feé?. 11. 
relate to the various kinds of ftimulation, as adapted to dif- 
ferent parts; to fenfation and volition, defire and averfion, vo- 
luntary actions and aflociations. It is aflerted that the adtivity 
of the power of volition produces the great difference between 
men and brutes. 

§.12. treats of flimulus, fenforial exertion, and fibrous con- 
traétion. ‘The latter is firft confidered. In order to bring the 
particles of a mufcular fibre to that nearer approximation in 
which its cnotraction confitts, fome other agent is neceflary, 
which is the fpirit of animation or fenforial power. After 
2nimal fibres have for fome time been excited into contrac- 
tion, a relaxation fucceeds, even though the exciting caufe 
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continues to aét. ‘This appears to be owing to an expenditure 
or diminution of the fpirit of animation previoufly refident in 
the fibres. It is fucceeded, after a certain interval, by a new 
contraction, and this interval is lefs in weak than in flrong 
fubjects ; which accounts for the quick pulfe in fevers with de- 
bility: yet the contraction itfelf is performed with more 
velocity in ftrong than in weak fubjects. After a fibre has 
been excited to contra@ion, and the cenforial power ceafes to 
act, the laft fituation or configuration of it continues, unlefs dil- 
turbed by fome extraneous caufe. A contraction fomewhat 
greater than ufual produces pleafure; one ftill greater produces 
ain. As, in every contraction of a fibre, there is an expendi- 
ture of the fpirit of animation, increafed action diminifhes the 
propenfity to activity ; on the contrary, lefs fibrous contraction 
than ufual caufes an accumulation of the fpirit of animation, 
and increafed propenfity to aGivity. Hence the capability of 
being excited to ation is perpetually fluctuating. When 
much and permanently above or below the natural ftandard, it 
becomes a difeafe. In fenforial exertion, three things are to 
be obferved; the ftimulus, the fenforial power, and the con- 
traGile fibre. An external ftimulus firft brings into ation the 
faculiy called irritation, which caufes contraction of the fibres, 
and this, if perceived, produces pleafure or pain; this is 
another {timulus capable of caufing contraction by the fenforial 
faculty termed fenfation; or it introduces defire or averfion, 
which excites another faculty termed volition, which may act 
as another flimulus; and, in conjunction with all thefe, the 
other fenforial faculty, termed aflociation, may be called into 
action. The word /fimul/us may therefore be properly applied 
to any of the above four caufes exciting the four fenforial 
powers into exertion; and the quantity of motion produced 
in any part of the fyftem will be as the quantity of ftimulus and 
the quantity of fenforial power refiding in the fibres, Where 
thefe are great, ffrength is produced ; where deficient, weakne/s. 
If, the quantity of fenforial power remaining the fame, that of 
{timu!us be leflened, a weaknefs of contractions enfues, which 
may be termed debility from defeé? of ftimulus; if, the quantity 
of ftimulus remaining the fame, that of fenforial power be 
leflened, debility from defec? of fenforial power is the confe- 
quence. ‘he former is the dired debility of Dr. Brown; the 
latter, the indire&. On thefe principles, with that of the ex- 
hauftion of the {pirit of animation by fibrous contractions, and 
its renovation and accumulation on quiefcence, the phenomena 
of fevers, and various other corporeal affections, are developed. 
Some remarks relative to medical practice clofe this fetion, 
which are either derived from the above theory, or, at leaft, are 
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made happily to coincide with it. From thefe, we fhall copy 
what the writer terms two golden ru/es reipecting the applica- 
tion of ftimuli. In fevers with debility, when wine or beer 
are exhibited, if the pulfe becomes flower, the ftimulus is of a 
proper quantity, and fhould be repeated every two or three 
hours, or when the pulfe has again become quic ker. !nchronical 
debility brought on by hard drinking, the patiert fhould be 
directed to omit a fourth part of his accuflomed quantity of 
vinous fpirit. If, in a fortnight’s time, his appetite increales, 
he fhould omit another fourth part: but, if this farther dimi- 
nution impairs the appetite, he fhould remain where he is. At 
the fame time, flefh-meat is recommended, with Peruvian 
bark and fteel in fmall quantities between meals, and opium 
with rhubarb at night. 

S.13 relates to vegetable animation. Some of the well-known 
facis refpecting the irritability of plants are here mentioned. 
Their fecretions are compared to thofe of animals; and the in- 
dividuality of every bud on a tree is afferted. Next, the marks 
of fenfibility fhewn by the fexual parts of plants are recited, 
and the writer does not feruple to afcribe the paffion of love to 
piftils and anthers ; thus ferioufly maintaining, as a philofopher, 
opinions which we conceived to be the fport of a poetic ima- 
gination in his beauti‘ul work entitled The Loves of the Plants. 
He touches on the curious tnquiry whether vegetables have iaeas 
of external things? which, from arguments that feem to prove 
them poflefled of a common fenforium, he is inciined to an{wer 
in the affirmative. 

S.14. on the production of ideas, goes over the feveral — 
of the fenfes, and the manner in woich objects affe@ them: 
but, in fo very conciie a difcuffion, we cnn | expedl init 
new elucidation of points which, fingly, hive coft much ladour 
to many phiiofophers. Befides the ufual cnumerition of fenles, 
he adds the fenfes or appetites of hunger, thirft, heat, exten- 
fion, the want of frefh air, animal love, ana the fuckling of 
children. 

‘The 15th feétion, on the claffes of ideas, is purely metaphyfical, 
and offers nothing new to the in'ormed reader, 

S$. 16. on inftinG, is very curious and ctiorttaliiiing., but will 
probably by many be thought fanciful and inconctufive. Its 
general purpofe 1s to fhew that the blind 1ipulic in animals, to 
actions the reafon and conlequences of which are not feen, 
(which we ufually cal! infinét,) does not in reality exift,—but 
that early unmarked sffociatios oS OF previous experience have 
been the true caules of thofe aétions. He traces thefe aflocia- 
tions and acquirements in the early motions, fenfatio: s, and 
taftes, of animals, Thus, our fenfe of beauty he derives from 
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the various pleafurable fenfations originally experienced by the 
infant from the mother’s breaft, whence all forms analogous to 
it become a‘terward fources of a kind of recolleéted delight. 
Ever the natural expreflions of the pafflions, according to him, 
{pring from original aflociations. ‘Thus, a difagreeable irrita- 
tion of the jachrymal duéts in the nofe from cold dry air being 
one of the firft pains in infants, and occafioning a difcharge of 
tears and diftortion of countenance, emotions of grief are ever 
after accompanied by thofe bodily changes. On the other 
hand, the firit lively pleafure of the infant arifing from the fra- 
grant odour of the mother’s milk, which titijlates the fame 
ducts and produces a flux of tears, this fenfation being likewile 
accompanied by affection to the mother, tender pleafure is 
afterward expreffed by a profufion of tears, Thefe examples, 
with others of a like nature, will probably appear fanciful 
enough to many who admit the force of aflociation in more de- 
cifive inftances. As to thofe actions of brute animals con- 
nected with their prefervation and multiplication, which are 
generally called inffinéive, Dr. D. adduces numerous facts to 
prove that defign and experience mingle with many of them, 
and that brutes are capable of procefles like reafoning: but we 
think that he has by no means fhewn either that a//, or the 
moft neceflary of them, have fuch an origin. Some of the 
moft decifive examples of inftin&, which feem totally inex- 
plicable on other principles, he pafles over in a very flight and 
unfatisfactory manner. Thus that extraordinary and extenfive 
fact of the webs fpun by many kinds of caterpillars before 
their change into the aurelia ftate, which could not poffibly be 
owing to experience or inftruction, fince they are creatures of a 
feafon which never knew a parent, is very lamely difmifled, 
by faying that * our ignorance of their manner of life, and even 
of the number of their fenfes, totally precludes us from under- 
ftanding the means by which they acquire this knowledge.’ 
We prefume that the manner of life of no animal is better 
known than that of a filkworm. 

The catenation of motions is the fubje& of /&. 17th. Thefe 
are produced by irritations, fenfations, or volitions. Their 
caufe, probably, is the property of animal motions to proceed fome 
time after they are excited, though the exciting object be re- 
moved. The laws of thefe catenations are laid down and ex- 
emplified in this feGtion with much ingenuity. One of the 
principal exemplifications is drawn from the procefs of learning 
mufic. 

S.18. defcribes fep and all its phenomena ; and much acute- 
nefs is difplayed by the author in fhewing how the fufpenfion of 
the power of volition, and the increafe of energy in the other 
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fenforial powers, owing to the confequent accumulation of the 
fpirit of animation, operate in producing all the varied and 
wonderful circumftances which occur during that ftate of the 
body. 

Reverie is the fubje& of /eé?.19. It is made to include fom- 
nambulifm, and to partake of epilepfy or catalepfy. Complete 
reverie is characterized by the continuance of all the motions 
but thofe which are excited by the ftimuli of external objects. 

S.20. treats of vertigo. It is firft obferved that, as we de- 
termine our perpendicularity of pofition by the apparent motions 
of objects, whatever prevents or diforders our judgment in 
this refpect makes us liable to fall, or induces vertigo. Alfo, 
when irritative motions or founds, which ufually are unnoticed 
by the mind, become from any caufe the objects of fenfation or 
attention, the confufion thus made in the ordinary catenations 
or circles of ideas excites vertiginous affections. In vertigo, 
the fenfitive and voluntary motions continue undifturbed. 

Drunkennefs is the fubje& of fed. 21. It increafes the irri- 
tative motions by internal ftimulation, and thus gives a great 
additional quantity of pleafurable fenfation, producing many 
fenfitive motions. By thefe effects, the aflociated trains are 
difturbed and confufed, volition is gradually impaired, and is 
at length totally fufpended, with temporary apoplexy. 

S. 22. treats of propenfity to motion, repetition, and imitation. 
Propenfity to aétion is produced by accumulation of fenforial 
power in cafes in which its expenditure is lefs than ufual. Re- 
petition of motions gives pleafure on account of the fuperior eafe 
with which they are performed by combining habit with fti- 
mulus. The propenfity to imitation is derived from the greater 
eafe with which we perform that action which is already imitated 
by the fibres of the retina, than a new one. Imitation is there- 
fore a repetition by one fet of fibres of motions already begun 
by another fet. The Doétor extends this principle to account 
for certain morbid phenomena, in which, difeafe is propagated 
from onc part of the body to another, apparently without any 
direct communication of morbid matter. This fection feems 
to us to abound beyond moft with fine-fpun fpeculation, 

S.23. OF the circulatory fyftem. ‘The author now proceeds 
to illuftrate fome of tne phenomena of difeafes, and to trace 
out their methods of cure. In his account of the circulatory 
fyftem, he affirms that heat is given out by all glandular fecre- 
tions in confequence of the chemical changes which the fluids 
undergo; and he inftances the heat felt in tne cheeks on blufh- 
ing, as of that kind. He fuppofes the red veins to be abforb- 
ing veflels like the lymphatics, and to receive the blood from 
the arteries in that mode. He conceives that the motions of 
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the fluids are carried on by means of two ftimuli; one a plea- 
furable fenfation exciting the mouth of the veffel to feize what 
is prefented, which he calls glandular appRency; the other a 
kind of averfion, urging the heart and arterfes to pufh forward 
the blood which they have received; and he thinks that both 
thefe fenfations were originally felt in the embryo, though by 
habit they have been loft, and the irritation alone remains. 

S.24. Of the fecretions of faliva, and of tears, and of the la- 
chrymal fac. Vhele fecretions are well known to afford examples 
of the influence of fenfation over corporeal actions, and there- 
fore are ready exemplifications of our author’s theories, We 
cannot, however, agree with him in his aflertion that the la- 
chiymal fac, with its punéta and nafal duct, is a complete 
gland; fince, though the tears be abforbed at one end and 
difcharged at the other, they undergo no change in the paflage. 
The tears are feparated from the blood by a real gland, the la- 
chrymal; and the other organs are only a contrivance for their 
conveyance. 

§.25. on the fromach and inteflines, gives 2 general account of 
the principles of their ordinary motions, and alfo of their ine 
verted motions, occafioned by ftronger ftimuli than ufual, by 
difguftful ideas, or by volition. Varios other cafes of inverted 
motion are mentioned, as likewife the fympathy of motions be- 
tween the ftomach and heart. 

S. 26. of the capillary glands and membranes, {upports the opi- 
nion that the capillary veflels are in effect glands, and that the 
minuter membranes are inorganic. 

S.27. on hemorrhages, begins by proving the veins to be pro- 
perly abforbent veflels, which take up blood from the glands 
and capillaries, after it has undergone the proper fecretions. 
On this foundation, hemorrhages are divided into two kinds ; 
one, in which the glandular or capillary alion is too power- 
fully exerted; the other, in which the abforbent power of the 
veins is diminifhed, or a branch of them is become paralytic. 

S.28. Of the paraly/is of the abforbent fyfiem. A paralyfis of the 
abfurbents of the ftomach and inteftines is fuppofed to be the 
caus of the atrophy of hard drinkers; and this, not only from 
the defect of nutriment taken into the fyftem, but from the 
increafed action of the remainder of the abforbent fyftem, con- 
fequeiit on the lefs expenditure of fenforial power on the Jaéteal 
part. The immediate caufe of the dropfy is a paralyfis of 
fome other branches o/ the abforbent fyftem. As a lymphatic 
veilel ufually confifts of a long neck and a glandular belly, the 
author conceives that each of thefe parts may be feparately 
palficd ; and to the paralyfis of the glandular part, while the 
mouth continues to abford, he imputes {crofula. Surely, hypo- 
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thefis can fcarcely proceed to a more fanciful conclufion than 
this! 

§. 29. concerning the retrograde motions of the abforbent fyfiem, 
is a tranflation of part of a Latin thefis written by late Mr. 
Charles Darwin, and publifhed in 1780. Its purpofe is to 
account for various phenomena of difeate, on the fuppofi- 
tion that, in a vitiated ftate of the fyftem, fome irritations, 
either direct or fympathetic, produce a regurgitation of the 
fluids in the lymphatics, and an effufion of them in certain 
cavities. On this hypothefis, he accounts for diabetes, dropfies, 
diarthoeas, and other difeafes; and various cafes are adduced, 
fuppoied to illuftrate the point. However ingenious this theory 
may be, we are to obferve that the retrograde motion in the 
lymphatics is no more than a mere hypothefis, no experiment 
having yet proved that fuch a thing at all takes place; and it 
furely is difficult to conceive how a greater ftimulus applied to 
the lacteals, for inftance, and inciting them to ftronger aired 

ation, fhould by fympathy occafion an inverted a€tion of the 
iooaniaa of the bladder. 

S. 30. relates to paraly/is of the liver and kidneys. Too great 
ftimulation of the bileedu€ts, from the ufe of {pirituous liquors, 
is a caufe of their fucceeding diminifhed irritability; whence 
the bile ceafes to be found in the inteftines, and by its regurgi- 
tation caufes a {pecies of jaundice. A cafe is given, in which 
an indolent jaundice, poffibly of this {pecies, was removed by 
fmart fhocks of electricity pafied through the region of the liver. 
This affeGion of the bile-duéts alfo occafions thofe accumula~ 
tions of bile which produce gall-ftones. Another difeafe of 
the liver proceeds from a paralyfis of its fecretory veflels, in 
which little or no bile is fecreted ; and a fimilarity of the organ 
is an operation of the fame caufe. Similar difeafes to all thefe 
exift in the kidneys, from fimilar caufes. 

S. 31. treats of temperaments; by which term the author 
means a permanent predifpofition to certain clafles of difeafes. 
They are divided into, 1. The temperament of decreafed irri- 
tability; 2. The temperament of fenfibility; 3. J’hat of ins 
creafed voluntarity ; 4. hat of increafed aflociation. Itis evident 
that the notion of thefe temperaments is deduced from the pre- 
ceding theory of the fource of our ideas; and it would be very 
difficult to exemplify them in individuals with any precifion. 

S. 32. on difeafes of irritation, being fundamental in the pa- 
thology of fevers, and defigned to fet entirely afide the doc- 
trine of {pafm, ought to be well underftood by an inquirer into 
the fy{tems of our “author ; ; yet fuch is its intricacy and iubtilty 
that we defpair of giving our readers clear ideas of it in an. 
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The points chiefly laboured are, to fhew how temporary 
guiefcence from the want of accuftomed ftimuli may caufe the 
accumulation of fenforial power; and to deduce, from the 
changes of action and fenfation in the arterial and glandular 
fyftems, the phenomena attending the hot and cold fits of 
fever. ‘Ihe fevers mentioned in this fection are called the 
irritative, and are divided into thofe with a ftrong, and thofe 
with a weak, pulfe, anfwering to the fynocha and the typhus 
mitior of nofologi{ts. The practical conclufion from the 
whole is, that fever-fits are mot an effort of Nature to relieve 
herfelf, and therefore fhould always be prevented or diminifhed 
as much as pollible. 

§. 33. relates to the di/cafes of fenfation. When to the febrile 
motions from irritation are added others from fenfation, what 
the author calls fen/fitive fever is produced; which is likewile 
of two clafles, according to the arterial ftrength or debility ace 
companying them; thofe with a ftrong pulfe give the fynocha or 
inflammatory fever; thofe with a weak pulie, the typhus gra- 
vior, or putrid fever. A variety of curious hypothefes relative 
to the nature of inflammation, the generation of matter, and 
the nature of contagion, are given in this fection; which, as 
connected with the general theory, cannot be ftated to any ad- 
vantage apart. We fhall only mention, as a {fpecimen, that it 
is maintained that the variolous matter in natural contagion 
does not enter the blood, but aéts by means of fenfitive afloci- 
ation between the ftomach and fkin, which excites particular 
motions of the cuticular capillaries, producing the eruption. 

Difeafes of volition are the fubje&t of feé?. 34. The author 
ufes the term volition in a fenfe different from the common ace 
ceptation. When defire or averfion produces any aétion of the 
mufcular fibres, or of the organs of fenfe, they are termed voli- 
tion, and the confequent actions voluntary, though they may 
be {uch as it is out of our power to prevent, and therefore fuch 
as in common language are called involuntary. Various ex- 
amples are adduced in this fection to prove how voluntary mo» 
tions are at firft employed for the purpofe of relieving pain ; 
how, by aflociation, they afterward become independent of the 
will ; and how, in fome cafes, they arife to epilepfy and con- 
vulfion. In certain conftitutions, violent exertions of the ideas 
of the mind are employed for the fame purpofe, which confti- 
tutes madnefs. ‘The principle, on which relief in all thefe cafes 
ts obtained, is by expending a portion of the fenforial power on 
fuch motions and exertions. 

S. 35. relates to difeafes of affeciation. In explaining fympathy, 
or content of parts, the Doctor confiders a tribe or train of 
aclions as divided into two parts, one of which confifts of the 
primary 
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primary or original motions, the other ef the fecondary or 
fympathetic. ‘Ihe different and even oppofite modes, in which 
one of thefe trains may affect the other, are confidered in this 
{eétion ; and fuppofed exemplifications of each are adduced. It 
may be eafily imagined that the fpeculations, in which the 
author indulges on this fubject, are not among the leaft abftrufe 
and fubtile. 

S. 36. On ihe periods of difeafes. Intermiffion and recurrence 
in mufcular actions naturally proceed from the exhauftion and 
accumulation of fenforial power. ‘Thefe changes, combined 
with the periods of our diurnal habits, or of heat and cold, or with 
the folar and lunar periods, are the caufes of the periods of fever- 
fits. A variety of inftances are given of the folar and lunar 
periods of difeafes; and the doctrine of critical days is, by hypo- 
thefis, connected with this influence. 

Seé?. 37. treats of digeftion, fecretion, and nutrition. The che- 
mical laws of accretion and increafe feem to our author inap- 
plicable to animal bodies, whence he looks for them in the laws 
of animation. ‘The lacteals abforb the chyle, and the glands 
and pores the nutritious particles belonging to them, by animal 
felection or appetency, put into action by ftimulus. The whole 
animal folids, having been originally formed of the extremities 
of nerves, require an appofition of particles of a fimilar kind 
for their nutrition, which are probably applied during the 
elongation of the filaments. Old age and decay proceed from 
the want of irritability. 

Seé?. 38. treats of the oxygenation of the blood in the lungs, and in 
the placenta. ‘The author adopts the opinion of thofe who fup- 
poie that the blood in the lungs receives oxygene from the air ; 
and alfo that the placenta is a fort of refpiratory organ, furnifh- 
ing Oxygene to the blood of the foetus. The arguments for 
this latter opinion are derived from the thefes of Dr. James Jef- 
fray and Dr. Forefter French. 

Generation is the fubject of /ec?.39. So many ingenious 
men have already loft themfelves and bewildered their readers in 
their conjectures refpecting this myfterious funétion, that it 
would be extraordinary if a new guefs fhould folve its difficul- 
ties. A very flight fketch of Dr. D.’s notions on the fubjeé& 
will probably fatisfy moft of our readers. He imagines that the 
embryo is the produce of the male alone, and that the female 
only gives it lodgment and nutrition. He does not, however, 
{uppofe its firft rudiments to be a miniature of the future animal, 
but merely a fimple living filament, which receives all its parts 
by accretion. ‘This fibril, dropping among the nutritive par- 
ticles prepared by the female, is ftimulated to adlion; and, 


bending into the form of a ring, embraces one of thefe particles, 
6 and 
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and coalefces with it. This new organization acquires new 
irritabilities, choofes or rejects other particles offered to it, 
has fenfation fuperadded to it, and, in procefs of time, the 

wers of aflociation and volition. The living filament, being 
a part of the father, has certain propenfities belonging to him, 
which give the bafis of a fim: larity of ftruture; and this is altered 
or modified by the nutritive particles derived from the mother. 
Other alterations proceed from the imagination of the father at 
the inftant of generation,—the extremities of the feminal glands 
imitating the motions of the organs of fenfe ; and thus the fex 
of the embryo is produced, which is male or female, according 
as the image of the one or the other of thefe organs predominated 
in the father’s imagination at the critical period. All aug- 
mentations are in confequence of an irritation or fenfation of a 
peculiar kind, which may be termed animal appetency, which 
feeks the particles that it wants; and this operates even after 
birth, and, in the innumerable feries of ages, has produced all 
the diverfities of forms in animals, accommodated to their dif- 
ferent modes of life:—for the author fuppofes a perpetual pro- 
grefs toward perfelion in all animated beings, and imagines 
that none of them are at prefent as they originally exifted, but 
have gradually arrived at the ftate in which we now fee them, 
from that of a fimple and uniform living filament. 

We fhall make no remarks on this fyftem; referring to the 
work itfelf fuch of our readers as are difpofed to take pleafure 
in viewing the progrefs of an ingenious fancy in working up a 
little fact with abundance of conjecture, into that product of 
mental generation called an hypothe/is. What an acquifition 
would fuch a fyftem have been to Mr. Shandy! 

Sed. 40. contains an eflay on the ocular fpedira of light and 
colours, by Dr. R. W. Darwin of Shrewfbury, reprinted from 
the Phil. Tranf. vol, Ixxvi. p. 313 *. 


Had it been our purpo’e rather to amufe curfory readers, 
than to give a connected and {cientific view of the whole of this 
performance, we fhou!d have found it an eafy tafk to fill our 
pages with much curious matter relative to natural, moral, and 
medical hiftory, interfperfed through many of its fe@tions. All 
who have read the very mifcellaneous notes of the author’s 
Botanic Garden will be fufficiently acquainted with his happy 
art of enlivening philofophical reafonings and fpeculations with 
entertaining and f{prightly narratives. The ftyle of writing in 
many parts of this work is perfedtly fimilar, and cannot fail of 
giving pleafure to thofe who have been delighted with the 





* Sce Review, vol. Ixxvi. p.197. 
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perufal of the former. This fource of gratification, however, 
we fhall leave untouched, to repay thofe who purchafe it by 
ftudying the volume at Jarge: but we cannot refrain from the 
temptation of making our dry article more palatable, by tran- 
fcribing the complimentary verfes prefixed to the work; which 
are not only an object of curiofity as a perfect imitation of Dr. 
D.’s poetical ftyle in its very beft manner, but are extremely 
beautiful in themfelves, and illuftrative of the /y/fem. 


«7 Erasmus Darwin, on his Work entitled Zoonomia. By 
Dewhurft Bilfborrow. 


© Hatt To THE Barb! who fung, from chaos hurl’d 
How funs and planets form’d the whirling world ; 
How fphere on {phere Earth’s hidden ftrata bend, 
And caves of rock her central fires defend ; 

Where gems new-born their twinkling eyes unfold, 
And young ores fhoot in arborefcent gold. 

« How the fair flower, by Zephyr woo’d, unfurls 
Its panting leaves, and waves its azure curls ; 

Or ipreads in gay undrefs its lucid form 
To meet the fun, and fhuts it to the ftorm; 
While in green veins impaffion’d eddies move, 
And Beauty kindles inte life and love. 

« How the firft embryon-fibre, {phere, or cube, 

Lives in new forms, —a line, —a ring,—a tube ; 
Clos’d in the womb with limbs unfinifh’d laves, 
Sips with rude mouth the falutary waves ; 
Seeks round its cell the fanguine flreams, that pafs, 
And drinks with crimfon gills the vital gas; 
Weaves with foft threads the blue meand’ring vein, 
The heart’s red concave, and the filver brain; 
Leads the long nerve, expands th’ impatient fenfe, 
And clothes in filken fkin the nafcent ens. 

‘ ’Erewhile, emerging from its liquid bed, 

It lifts in gelid air its nodding head ; 

The light’s firft dawn with trembling eye-lid hails, 
With lungs untaught arreits the balmy gales; 
Tries its new tongue in tones unknown, and hears 
The ftrange vibrations with unpractic’d ears. 
Seeks with f{pread hands the bofom’s velvet orbs, 
With clofing lips the milky fount abforbs; 

And, as comprefs’d the dulcet ftreams diftill, 
Drinks warmth and fragrance from the living rill ; 
Eyes with mute rapture every waving line, 

Prints with adoring kifs the Paphian fhrine, 

And learns, ’ere long, the perfe&t form confef, 
Ideal Beauty from its mother’s breatt. 

* Now in ftrong lines, with bolder tints deGgn’d, 
You fketch ideas, and pourtray the mind; 

Teach how fine atoms of impinging light 
To ceafelefs change the vifual fenfe excite ; 
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While the bright lens collects the rays that fwerve, 
And bends their focus on the moving nerve. 
How thoughts to thoughts are link’d with viewlefs chains» 
‘Tribes leading tribes, and trains purfuing trains ; 
With fhadowy trident how volition guides, 
Surge after furge, his intellectual tides ; 
Or, Quecn of S!cep, Imagination roves 
With frantic forrows, or delirious loves. 

« Goon, O Frieno! explore with eagle eye; 
Where wrapp’d in night retiring caufes lie ; 
Trace their flight bands, their fecret haunts betray, 
And give new wonders to the beam of day, 
Till, link by link with flep afpiring trod, 
You climb fro.n nature to the throne of God. 
So faw the p. triarch, with admiring eyes, 
From earth to heav’n a golden ladder rife ; 
Jnvolv’d in clouds, the my ftic {cale afcends, 
And brutes and angels crowd the diftant ends.? 


© Trinity Coll. Cambridge, Fan.1, 1794.’ Ai. 








Art. Il. Letters to a Young Man, Part Ib*. Occafioned by Mr. 
Evanfon’s Treatife on the Diffonance of the Four generally received 
livangeliits. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D, F.R.S. 8vo. pp.172. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1793. 

T may be regarded as a prefumptive proof that Mr. Evanfon’s 
late attack on the authenticity of three of the gofpels is not 
generally clteemed formidable, that, of the whole body of the 
clergy appointed by the ftate as guardians of the faith, no one 
has thought it neceflary to ftep forward in defence of thefe 
facred writings ; and that this tafk has been fuffered to be firft 
undertaken by a writer who has been repeatedly complimented 
with the appellation of the Herefiarch of the prefentage. This 
is the more furprifing, as it muft be well known that Dr. 

Prieftley, though unqueftionably a fincere and zealous 

Chriftian, would undertake the vindication of the Evangelifts 

on principles which the orthodox churches have never admitted. 

A reply to Mr. Evanfon, which gives up the infpiration of the 

Evangelifts, and rejects the narrative of the miraculous con- 

ception, will hardly fatisfy thofe divines who have made the 

articles of the Englifh church the ftandard of their belief. 

However, till a more fatisfactory anfwer, on higher grounds, 

is giver n to Mr. Evanfon’s obje@tions, the whole Chriftian 

world muft acknowlege itfelf under obligations to Dr. Prieftley, 
for baving mainta ined, with fo much “ability and fuccefs, the 
credit of thofe writings, which are the firft and gnly authentic 
records of our holy religion. 


— _—_ 
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At the fame time that Dr. P. exprefles much furprife at 
finding the authenticity of any of the gofpels called in queftion, 
after every reafonable dou oncerning them had been removed 
by fuch able writers as Mr. Jones, Dr. Lardner, and others, 
he candidly confiders Mr. Evanfon’s noble refolution to refign 
a valuable church preferment rather than to recite the liturgy, 
after he had rejected the do@rines, of the eftablifhed church, 
as, in concurrence with his declarations, an abundant proof 
of his firm belief of Chriftianity ; and he endeavours to account 
for the particular train of thought which led him, confiftently 
with that belicf, to entertain the doubts exprefled in his work. 
The only circumftance at which Dr. Prieftley exprefles dif- 
pleafure is the levity and contempt with which Mr. Evanfon 
treats thofe books of the New Teftament which he thinks he 
has reafon to reject. He had no occafion, as the Docior very 
juftly remarks, in this manner to hurt the feelings of many of 
his readers, who muft be fhocked to fee the writings, which 
they had been long accuftomed to read with reverence, made 
the fubject of ridicule and unfparing farcafm, and eipecially by 
a profefied Chriftian, 

Dr. Prieftley has given to his reply the form of Letters to a 
Young Man, becaufe he apprehends that young perfons are in the 
greateft danger of being caught with fuperficial reafonings, and 
may be too apt to conclude that, if the gofpels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John, and fo many of the epiftles of Paul, be fpu- 
rious, that of Luke, and al] the other books of the New Tefta- 
ment, may be fo too.—The learned reader will regret that 
Dr. Prieftley has been obliged to write this reply without having 
recourfe to the original authorities, and will at the fame time 
lament that he has fo valid an excule for the omiilion : 

« In my references to the Chriitian Fathers I have generally con- 
tented myfelf with quoting Dr. Lardner and Michaelis. My col- 
le&tion of the Fathers, which had occupied me more than twenty 
years, was demolifhed in the riot at Birmingham, and it is tco late in 
life for me to reftore-it. In the prefent cafe 1 am fatisfied that my 
readers will have no more diftruit than I have of the care, or fidelity, 
with which the writers above-mentioned haye made their quo- 
tations.’ 

Dr, P. introduces his general vindication of the authenticity 
of the gofpels with a remark which he judges to be of funda- 
mental importance in the general queftion concerning the truth 
of the Chriftian religion ; which is that, though our snowlege 
of the miracles of Chriit and his Apoftles is derived from the 
gofpels, our faith does not reft on the teftimony of the writers 
of thofe books, but on that of thofe who firit received thefe 
books, and who tranf{mitted them to us as authentic; which 

they 
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they could not have done if they had not known them to be 
deferving of credit. We believe the facts recorded in the New 
Teftament, he fays, not on the evidence of four perfons, but 
on that of thoufands who were well acquainted with thefe 
fa&ts, and by whom, it cannot be denied, the contents of 
thefe books were credited. ‘The books called the Gofpels, he 
farther remarks, were not the caufe but the effec? of the belief 
of Chrifttanity in the firft ages; and they were received by the 
primitive Chriftians becaufe they knew beforehand that the 
contents of them were true. Confequently, adds our author, 
the leading facts of Chriftianity will always remain deferving of 
credit, whatever may be found to be the truth concerning the 


authenticity of any particular books. 

Treating more dire&tly on the authenticity of the gofpels, in 
reply to Mr, Evan‘{on’s general charge of a want of competency 
and veracity in the firft witnefs of this authenticity, in the 
fecond century, Dr, P. makes the following judicious obferv- 
ations : 

« If this be the cafe, no regard is due to any of the Gofpels, or 
to any of the books of the New Teftament. But the circumftances of 
tae Chriftian church, which received thefe books, and tranfmitted 
them to us, were fuch, as there cannot be a doubt with refpeét to the 
competency of their evidence, becaufe they were publifhed in the life- 
time of thoufands,'and myriads, who were as competent witnefles of the 
facts as the writers themfelves ; and there cannot be any queftion of 
their veracity, unlefs we fuppofe that they all combined to tell, and to 
propagate, a falfehood, to their own prejudice, and merely to impofe 
upon all pofterity ; which would be a greater miracle, as being more 
contrary to what we know of human nature, than any thing recorded 
in thofe bcoks. 

« Mr. Evanfon evidently argues upon the idea, that the writers 
who firft mention the Gofpels are the only witneffes of their authen- 
ticity ; and he thinks they were too remote, and too prejudiced, to be 
depended upon. But befides that no motive can be imagined for fuch 
conduct, let them be fuppofed to have been ever fo liable to prejudice, 
it was not in their power toimpofe upon the world with refpeétto thefe 
books. For though there were few writers between the time in which 
the Golpels were written and Juftin Martyr; and admitting, what 
there is no occafion to do, that all the intervening writers are fpu- 
rious, it was only an interval of about feventy years, and in this there 
was no interruption of chriflian churches. Jn all this time the fcrip- 
tures of the New Teltament, as well as thofe of the Old, were con- 
{tantly and publicly read ; fo that the books which had been received 
as authentic, by thofe who were themfelves judges of their authen-~ 
ticity, could not be unknown; and there never was any doubt with 
reipect to any of the Four Gofpels, the Aéts of the Apoftles, and the 
far greater part of the Epillles. 

‘We find in Eufebius, that Papias, bifhop of Hierapolis, who was 


acquainted with the daughters of that Philip who baptized the eunuch 
of 
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of the queen of Ethiopia, and who wrote A. D, 116, only about fifty 
years after the writing of the Gofpels, mentions the Gofpel of Mat- 
thew, and in fuch a manner, as that-it appears there was not then any 
difpute about it; fo that there cannot be any reafon to doubt, that the 
Gofpel which bears his name, was the fame that we now have, and 
as it was originally publifhed. 

« As there had not, at that time, been any general perfecution of 
Chriftians, it is probable that the.originals of the books, which they 
held in the highett efteem, and efpecially the epiftles of Paul to 
particular churches, were preferved till fo many copies had been 
taken, and fo many tranflations made of them, as would put it out of 
the power of fraud to impofe upon the world with refpect to them. 
The intereft that all Chriftians certainly took in thofe books would 
enfure this. As thefe books were, no doubt, then, as they are now, 
publicly read in all Chriftian churches, the authenticity of any other 
books is not to be compared with that of thefe. 

‘ The fuperior evidence of the authenticity of the books of the New 
Teftament, may be illuftrated by that of books known to have been 
ufed in f{chools from the time of their firft compofition, and that of 
books which only fall into the hands of men of leifure. Of the 
former, every fchool, and many of the fcholars, would, of courfe, 
have copies; fo that the difficulty of making any material alteration 
in them would foon become infuperable: whereas the other would 
only be copied now and then, according to the cafual demand for 
them. The books of the New Teftament had a fimilar advantage, by 
being read in all Chriftian churches, as well as in private families, 
with the additional one, of the infinitely greater intereft that Chrittians 
conceived themfelves to have in their contents. 

‘ The antient verfions of the books of the New Teftament afford a 
decifive proof of their antiquity. For though none that are now ex- 
tant can be proved to have exifted fo early as Mr. Evanfon requires, 
there is evidence that there were tranflations of them, probably the 
ground-work of thofe that we now have, in an earlier period. There 
were Syriac verfions, and feveral Latin ones, in the very firft cen- 
tury. See Michaelis’s Introduétion to the New Teftament, vol. i. p. 
44. And this is highly probable in itfelf, For if there were converts 
to Chriftianity in Syria, which was contiguous to Judea, and amon 
the Romans, as no doubt there were, they would get copies of all 
the writings that were held in efteem by Chriftians, as foon as they 
heard of them. 

‘ Mr. Evanfon feems not to have been aware of the difficulty of 
forging books, efpecially fuch as thofe of the New Teftament, on ac 
count of the peculiarity of their fy/e, which is fo unlike that of any 
other writings whatever, more efpecially for the Hebrai/ms that occur 
inthem. On this account the writers muft have been Jews; whereas 
Mr. Evanfon fuppofes them to have been written in fo late a period, 
that it is almoft certain there were few, if any, Jewith writers. And 
no Jewifh Chriftian, if we know any thing of their fentiments, 
would have concurred in fuch an impofition ; becaufe they oppofed 
thofe corrupt dodtrines and praétices, which Mr. Evanfon fuppofes 
they were written to promote. He will hardly fuppofe that any 
Jewith Chriftian would have forged the epiftles afcribed to Paul. 


Rev. Serv, 1794. Cc ‘As 
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« As to writers properly Greek forging thefe books, it would have 


been abfolutely impoflible. Befides the many infuperable difficulues 
arifing from an attention to geography, chronology, and hiltory, the 
mode of writing is wholly unlike that of any Greek. ‘The earlieft 
Greek Chriftians, who favoured the opinions that Mr. Evanfon will 
deem corrupt, were Juftin Martyr, and his difciple Tatian. But how 
unlike is their flile to that of the New Teiftament, and how incapable 
(though the former of them lived in Paleftine) muft they have been 
of forging fuch books as thefe? Befides, they were both too honeft 
to think of any fuch thing. ; 

‘ There were, no doubt, in pretty early times, other Gofpels written 
in imitation of the genuine ones, though not perhaps with a view to 
impofe upon the world, with refpeét to any thing of importance, for 
that was manifeftly impoflible. But learned Chriftians were, from 
the beginning, fo attentive to this bufinefs, that the attempts could 
never fucceed. 

‘ Serapion, bifhop of Antioch, A. D. 200, in an epiftle to fome 
who had too much refpect for a work, entitled T4e Go/pel of Peter, 
faid, ‘* We, brethren, receive Peter, and the other apottles, as 
«« Chriftians ; but, as fkilful men, we reject thofe writings which are 
«* falfely afcribed to them, well knowing that we have received no 
‘« fuch.’’ Lardner’s works, vol. vi. p. 29. Auftin fays, ** We 
‘* know the writings of the apoftles, as we know the works of Plato, 
*« Ariltotle, Cicero, Varro, and others, and as we kraow the writings 
** of feveral ecclefiaftical authors; forafmuch as they have the teifti- 
‘* mony of cotemporaries, and of thofe who lived in fucceeding 
«‘ times.’’ Ib. p. 31. 

‘ Accordingly, learned men (and Chriftian churches were never 
without fuch men) as Serapion, Origen, Eufebius, Jerom, and 
Aultin, had it in their power to afcertain the genuinenefs of all the 
books ufed by Chriftians; and it appears from their writings, that it 
was done to general, if not univerfal fatisfaction, before there was 
any interruption of learning, civilization, or Chriftianity, in that pare 
of the world in which the gofpel originated. Dr. Lardner obferves, 
that ‘* from the quotations of Irenzus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ter- 
‘* tuliian, and other writers of the fecond century, of Origen in the 
«* third, and of Eufebius in the fourth century, it appears, that the 
“« greateft part of the books which are now received by us, and are 
“« called canonical, were univerfally acknowledged in their times, and 
«« had been fu ackuowledged by the elders and churches of former 
«* times. And the reit now received by us, though they were then 
** doubted of, or contradicted, were well known, and approved by 
‘* many.’’ vol. vi. p. 26. . 

‘ The books, concerning which doubts were entertained in the 
time of Eufebius (it not being agreed by all, that they were written 
by the perfons to whom they are afcribed) were only the epiftle to 
the Hebrews, that of James, the fecond of Peter, the fecond and 
third of John, and the Revelation, which Mr. Evanfon, depending 
upon the evidence of completed prophecy, rather than that of hiftori- 
cal teftimony, confiders as one of the moit authentic of all the books 
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* That doubts were entertained concerning the books above-men- 
tioned, is the lefs to be wondered at, as they were not epiftles addreiled 
to particular churches, where provifion would naturally be made for 
preferving them, but either treatifes, or epiltles addreffed to whole 
defcriptions of men, or to private perfons, in whofe hands they would 
be more liable to accidents.’ 

Dr. Prieftley proceeds to defend the veracity of the Chriftian 
writers of the fecond and third centuries, and to adduce the 
teftimony of heretics and heathens refpeCting the gofpels. In 
order to fhew that the preference given by Mr. Evanfon to the 
gofpel of Luke is ill-founded, Lr. P. remarks that Origen 
aflerts Matthew’s to have been the gofpel firft written ; that 
the preference was always given by antient Chriftians to the 
gofpels of Matthew and John, as written by eye-witnefles ; 
that the fuppofition that Luke and Silas were the fame perfon 
is ill fupported ; and that, had Mr. Evanfon been equally dif- 
pofed to have made either of the other gofpels his ftandard, he 
would have found as little difficulty asin that of Luke. 

Dr. Prieftley is of opinion, with Dr. Lardner, that the go- 
{pel of Matthew was originally written in Greek ; and not, as 
many maintain, in Hebrew. He accounts for the Latin terms 
found in it, from the intercourfe which the Jews had with the 
Romans before the time in which Matthew wrote. The grofleft 
of the mifapplications of fcripture prophecies, with which Mr. 
Evanfon charges Matthew, he obferves, are to be found in the 
firft two chapters; which, containing the narrative of the 
miraculous conception, he allows to have been interpolated. 
— The impartial reader will not here overlook the facility with 
which Dr. Prieftley admits Mr. Evanfon’s objections againft 
thefe chapters, and the complacency with which he acknow- 
leges his obligation to Mr. Evanfon for feveral new and valuable 
arguments which he has fuggefted againft the miraculous con- 
ception. How readily does every difputant liflen to arguments 
which favour his own fyftem ! 

Though it is wholly impra@ticable for us to go through the 
feveral articles of Dr. Prieftley’s defence of the Evangelifts 
from Mr, Evanfon’s charge of diffonancy, yet, as it may be 
expected that we fhould give a fpecimen, we fhall copy his 
reply to the critical objection which we quoted, in our review of 
Mr. Evanfon’s work, (New Series, vol x. p. 295.) onthe ufe 
which Matthew makes of the name Decapolis. 

‘Itis a fufiicient juftification of Matthew’s diftinguifhing Decapaolis, 
from the country beyond, or contiguous to, Jordan, that the greatelt 
part of this diftrit was not near Jordan, but to the Eait of the Sea of 
Galilee. That the term Decapolis was not known at the time in which 
Matthew and Mark wrote, viz. A.D. 64, is a mere conjecture of 


Mr. Evanfon’s from a circumflance that afords no foundation for it. 
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Aad if Jofephus gives this diitri€t this appropriate name, in treating 
of the Jewith war, which immediately fucceeded the writing of the 
Gofpels, which he does in feveral paflages, where can be the impro- 
bability of its having that name in their time? ‘The term may not 
occur in any general divifion of the country by the Romans, becaufe it 
was but a fmall territory, comprehended in one of the larger ones. 
Belides, if the Romans did remove thefe ten cities from one jurif- 
diction to another, (for which Mr. Evanfon produces no authority at 
all,) it is rather probable that they had before this time, for fome 
reaton or other, been claffed together, and had obtained this com- 
mon appellation. 

« That this was the cafe feems evident from a paflage in the life of 
Jofephus, written by himfelf. Addrefling himfelf to one Juftus, who 
had accufed him and the Galilzans of being the authors of the war, 
he fays, Section 65, ** For before I was appointed governor of Ga- 
«« Jilee, both thou, and all the people of Tiberias, had not only taken 
«* up arms, but had made war with Decapolis of Syria. Nor isit I 
<< only who fay this, but fo it is written in the Commentaries of 
«« Vefpafian the emperor, as alfo how the inhabitants of Decapolis 
«* came clamouring to Vefpafian at Ptolemais.” Is it not natural to 
infer from this, that Decapolis was no new term in Geography, but 
rather one of long ftanding ¢ 

«The term Decapolis being ufed by Jofephus without any expla- 
nation, fhews that, in his time, it was well known, and needed no 
explanation, which otherwife he would naturally have added, and 
lave faid ¢/e ten cities fituatcd fo and fo. 

On the Epiftles, Dr. P. offers feveral judicious obfervations, 
in order to remove the difficulty which Mr, E, had ftarted con- 


cerning them, and thus clofes his letter on this part of the 
fubject : 


‘ I cannot conclude thefe remarks without obferving, that had Mr. 
F.vanfon read that truly mafterly piece of criticifm, the Hore Pauline 
of Mr. Paley, he would have faved himfelf the trouble of writing his 
treatife, and me that of anfwering it. The epiftles that he objects to 
contain more, and more various, internal eis of genuinenefs than 
perhaps any other antient writings whatever. And the genuinenefs 
of Paul’s epiftles furnifhes as ftrong a proof of the truth of Chriftianity, 
as that of Cicero’s does of the general facts in the Roman hiftory of 
his times. The only thing that is wanting isa due attention to the 
circumitances.’ 

On the whole, thefe letters, notwithftanding the difad- 
vantage already mentioned under which they were written, are 
a fair, candid, and, we think, in the main, a fatisfactory re- 
futation of Mr. Evanfon’s objeétions ; for which the Chriftian 
world is much indebted to the author ; and which, with other 
defences of revelation, ought to be accepted by the orthodox 
fects zs an atonement for the bold attacks which he has at va- 
rious times made on eftablifhed fyftems. E 
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Ker. WT. Herman of Unza: a Series of Adventures of ie Fifteenth 
Century, in which the Proceedings of the Secret Tribunal, under 
the Emperors Winceflaus and Sigifmond, are delineated. Written 
in German by Profeffor Kramer, 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. 
Robinfons. 1794. 


TH Germans have much excelled, of Jate, in very different 
branches of literary compofition, the {pirit and variety of 
their poets being no lefs remarkable than the erudition of their 
learned writers; and, though they may fal! fhort of the Englifh 
and the French in works of hiftory and of fpeculative philo- 
fophy, they have perhaps borne away the palm in fome other 
clafles. The romance is not among the uncultivated fields of 
German literature; and, if we have hitherto been made ac- 
quainted only with the Agathon even of WIELAND, and have 
itill to wifh for the Golden Mirror and the Peregrinus Proteus 
of that fafcinating writer; if we have only a feeble and de- 
fedtive tranflation of Goethe’s Weiter; if the Ghof feer, the 
Wandering Jew, and others, are not even commonly known 
by name among us ;—yet feveral of their lefs diftinguifhed no- 
vels have obtained a very extenfive circulation in this country ; 
and they attract the reader by a peculiarity of fable which has 
here the full force of originality. 

Herman of Unna, the work of Profeflor Kramer of Kiel, has 
all this attraction. It delineates the manners of the fifteenth 
century with confiderable fidelity ; and although the fecret tri- 
bunal * be painted in colours fomewhat too ftrong and gloomy 
for hiftoric truth, yet the effect produced by the defcription of 
its meetings is truly terrible, and the perpetual recurrence of its 
incomprehenfible interference has all the marvellou/ne/s, without 
the incredibility, of fupernatural agency. 

The fubject of this work is the Loves of Herman and Ida. 
Herman, a poor nobleman, the page of the Emperor Winceflaus, 
fees and loves Ida, the fuppofed daughter of Munfter, a ftatu- 
ary ; who, confcious that he has no right to dilpofe of her 





* "lhe Secret Tribunal was a tolerated inftitution formerly exifting 
in Weftphalia, and particularly flourifhing in the isth century: the 
members of which were fworn, by horrible oaths, to the moft invio- 
lable fecrecy,—took cognizance of all crimes,—and {pared neither 
friend, relation, nor foe, when condemned by the tribunal. The 
number of members was fo great, and they were fo difperfed and 
unknown, that no condemned criminal ever efcaped affaffination from 
their vengeance, and they at length became fo formidable that it was 
found neceflary to fupprefs them: but the fhadow of them fill remains 
in fome parts of Germany. A farther account of this terrible inflitu- 
tion is prefixed to thefe volumes, extracted from Baron Bock. 
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hand, endeavours to prevent their interviews. They form, 
however, a reciprocal attachment. At length, Ida is intro- 
duced at court, pleafes there, is found to be a daughter of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, and the higheft alliances await her ac- 
ceptance. In the progrefs of the ftory, fhe is accufed of for- 
cery before the /ecret tribunal, and is abfolved by means of her 
lover. He, too, is unjuftly accufed of the murder of a power- 
ful rival; and, being condemned to be affaffinated by the fami- 
liars of the hidden jurifdiCtion, is a€tually and almoft mortally 
wounded by the unwilling hand of his friend and kinfman, 
Ulrich.— Times of confufion arrive. Herman renders fervices 
to the king of Hungary, and to Albert duke of Auftria. Wir- 
temberg, the real father of Ida, is difappointed in his plans of 
ambition, and his confequence is deprefled, while that of Her- 
man rifes. Af length, the inequality of the union difappears, 
and the lovers are made happy. 

The incidents, although they are extraordinary, are quite in 
the fpirit of the age. ‘Ihe characters are fufficiently varied and 
natural. gf hat of Herman, educated at a loofe and profligate 
court, gradually improves by experience and adverfity. That 
of Ida, reclufely brought up by a moft worthy man, lofes, per 
haps, that exquifitenefs of purity which might feem to have 
unfitted her for the world.— This, however, is conformable to 
the ufual appearances of human nature ; and thus the lovers are 
adapted to their. walk of life at the time when they can begin it 
together. 

Of the epifodes, that of Ulrich and Alicia is the moft intereft- 
ing, but fomewhat ftrained. 

We fhall infert two fcenes before the Secret Tribunal. 

‘ Munfter, firmly relying on the innocence of Ida, the veracity of 
Walter, and the juftice of the fecret tribunal, waited with tran- 
guillity, and he waited not in vain: for, ere the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring houfes were awake, his daughter was in his arms. 

‘« Thou art reftored to me, then!”? cried Munfter: * thou art re- 
ftored to me! thou art innocent !”’ 

«© Tam indeed innocent: I fwear it by that God, who is my fu- 
preme judge; though no one will as yet declare me fo..... Alas! 
your poor Ida is reftored to you but for a fhort time. The avenging 
{word,- ftill fufpended over her head, hangs but by athread. It is 
required that I fhould juftify myfelf; and how fhall I be able to do 
this, fince there is every appearance againit me? Oh! my fae 
ther! . 0...” 

‘ Her fobs prevented her faying more ; and leaning on the arm of 
Munfter they filently walked towards their home. Arrived there, fhe 
fat down breathlets, and refting her head on her hand, wiped her 
tears as they flowed under her hood. 


*« Tell me, my dear child, what has pafled ; conceal nothing from 
me,.”” 
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«¢ Alas! [have not long to remain with you. Asa particular 
favour | am permitted to take up my refidence with the Urfulines, for 
a fhort time, till my affair is finifhed and 1 am again fummoned before 
my judges, Do not grieve, my dear father, youmay fee me there, | 
have afked leave to receive your vifits.”’ 

« Muniter prefled her hand with the earneftnefs of anxious affection, 
and again conjured her to relate her ftory. 

«« How fhall I defcribe to you what I felt, when torn from your 
arms by my conductor? I thought 1 fhould have expired: yet acer- 
tain fomething, that I cannot defcribe, prefently infpired me with 
confidence. You muit yourfelf have perceived, that the man in the 
mafk treated me neither with cruelty or even harfhnefs ; his voice was 
gentle: by the light of the moon I difcovered a tear ftarting from his 
eye; and I perceived, a circumftance on which I could not avoid re- 
fiecting, that he had loft his left hand. Is it poffible that he could be 
your friend, the good, the honeft Walter?”’ 

« It was, it was,’? exclaimed the old man: “ it certainly was 
Walter, for [now recolle& the found of his voice.” 

« Ida continued :—** That difcovery calmed my agitation. I found 
myfelf not delivered entirely into unknown hands, and you have al- 
ways {poken to me fo highly of Walter, that with him I confidered 
myfelf as fafe. After having walked on for fome time, he fuddenly 
threw over my head a thick veil, which fo completely covered my 
face, that it was impoflible for me to difcern the road we took. One 
while we paffed over what appeared to me uncultivated ground, and 
then again over ruins: we afcended, and defcended: fometimes | 
fancied myfelf breathing the air of the fields ; at others the found of 
our footfteps appeared to be echoed back by furrounding vaults. At 
length we defcended thirty fteps, which I counted, I know not why ; 
and my veil being taken off, I found myfelf in a dark dreary place, 
where at firft 1 could diftinguifh nothing. Finding myfelf extremely 
fatigued, my conductor permitted me to fit down ona ftone. By de- 
grees my eyes became familiarifed to the obfcurity of the place, and I 
found myfelf at the entrance of a large fquare. Whether I were in 
the country, or not, I cannot fay: but all around me, as far as my 
view could penetrate, I beheld lofty vaults; and over my head the 
ftarry fky. Ata diitance I obferved by the light of torches, which, 
though there were many, but feebly illumined the vaft fpace, ferving 
fcarcely more than to render darknefs vifible, human figures drefied 
in black, fome of whom came towards us and joined my conductor. 
They were all mafked like him, and converfed only by figns, inter- 
mingled with a few abrupt words. Every moment their number in- 
creafed; and apparently there were feveral hundred of them. ‘The 
filence that prevailed in this afflembly, interrupted only by my tears 
and fighs, appeared incomprehenfible to me. 

_ On a fudden I heard the doleful found of a bell. Three times wag 
it ftruck ; and as often did my heart quake withinme. ‘The place 
was now more enlightened, and I perceived a circle compofed of fe- 
veral perfons in black, and mafked, who, I was informed by my con- 
duétor, were my judges.—« You will immediately be called upon :? 


faid he to me in a whifper: * if your confcience be clear, prepare to 
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hand, endeavours to prevent their interviews. They form, 
however, a reciprocal attachment. At length, Ida is intro- 
duced at court, pleafes there, is found to be a daughter of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, and the higheft alliances await her ac- 
ceptance. In the progrefs of the ftory, fhe is accufed of for- 
cery before the /ecret tribunal, and is abfolved by means of her 
lover. He, too, is unjuftly accufed of the murder of a power- 
ful rival; and, being condemned to be affaffinated by the fami- 
liars of the hidden jurifdiGtion, is a€tually and almoft mortally 
wounded by the unwilling hand of his friend and kinfman, 
Ulrich.—'T imes of confufion arrive. Herman renders fervices 
to the king of Hungary, and to Albert duke of Auftria, Wir- 
temberg, the real father of Ida, is difappointed in his plans of 
ambition, and his confequence is deprefled, while that of Her- 
man rifes. Af length, the inequality of the union difappears, 
and the lovers are made happy. 

The incidents, although they are extraordinary, are quite in 
the fpirit of the age. ‘Ihe characters are fufficiently varied and 
natural. That of Herman, educated at a loofe and profligate 
court, gradually improves by experience and adverfity, That 
of Ida, reclufely brought up by a moft worthy man, lofes, per- 
haps, that exquifitenefs of purity which might feem to have 
unfitted her for the world. —This, however, is conformable to 
the ufual appearances of human nature ; and thus the lovers are 
adapted ta their. walk of life at the time when they can begin it 
together. 

Of the epifodes, that of Ulrich and Alicia is the moft intereft- 
ing, but fomewhat ftrained. 

We fhall infert two fcenes before the Secret Tribunal. 

‘ Munjfter, Sirmly relying on the innocence of Ida, the veracity of 
Walter, and the juftice of the fecret tribunal, waited with tran- 
guillity, and he waited not in vain: for, ere the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring houfes were awake, his daughter was in his arms. 

‘* Thou art reftored to me, then!” cried Munfter: * thou art re- 
ftored to me! thou art innocent !”’ 

‘* Tam indeed innocent: I {wear it by that God, who is my fu- 
preme judge; though no one will as yet declare me fo..... Alas! 
your poor Ida is reftored to you but for a ihort time. The avenging 
{word,- ftill fufpended over her head, hangs but by athread. It 1s 
required that I fhould juftify myfelf; and how fhall I be able to do 
this, fince. there is every appearance againit me? Oh! my fae 
ther! . 43.” 

‘ Her fobs prevented her faying more ; and leaning on the arm of 
Munfter they filently walked towards their home. Arrived there, fhe 
fat down breathlets, and refting her head on her hand, wiped her 
tears as they flowed under her hood. 
| we: ell me, my dear child, what has pafled ; conceal nothing from 
me. 
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«¢ Alas! [have not long to remain with you. Asa particular 
favour { am permitted to take up my refidence with the Urfulines, for 
a fhort time, till my affair is finifhed and 1 am again fummoned before 
my judges, Do not grieve, my dear father, youmay fee me there, I 
have afked leave to receive your vifits.”’ 

¢ Munfter preffed her hand with the earneftnefs of anxious affection, 
and again conjured her to relate her ftory. 

«« How fhall I defcribe to you what I felt, when torn from your 
arms by my conductor? I thought 1 fhould have expired: yet acer- 
tain fomething, that I cannot defcribe, prefently infpired me with 
confidence. You muft yourfelf have perceived, that the man in the 
matfk treated me neither with cruelty or even harfhnefs ; his voice was 
gentle: by the light of the moon I difcovered a tear ftarting from his 
eye; and I perceived, a circumftance on which I could not avoid re- 
fiecting, that he had loft his left hand. Is it poffible that he could be 
your friend, the good, the honeft Walter?”’ 

“ It was, it was,’”’ exclaimed the old man: “ it certainly was 
Walter, for Inow recolleé the found of his voice.” 

‘ Ida continued :—** That difcovery calmed my agitation. I found 
myfelf not delivered entirely into unknown hands, and you have al- 
ways {poken to me fo highly of Walter, that with him I confidered 
myfelf as fafe. After having walked on for fome time, he fuddenly 
threw over my head a thick veil, which fo completely covered my 
face, that it was impoffible for me to difcern the road we took. One 
while we paffed over what appeared to me uncultivated ground, and 
then again over ruins: we afcended, and defcended: fometimes | 
fancied myfelf breathing the air of the fields ; at others the found of 
our footfteps appeared to be echoed back by furrounding vaults. At 
length we defcended thirty fteps, which I counted, I know not why ; 
and my veil being taken off, I found myfelf in a dark dreary place, 
where at firft I could diftinguifh nothing. Finding myfelf extremely 
fatigued, my conductor permitted me to fit down ona ftone. By de- 
grees my eyes became familiarifed to the obfcurity of the place, and I 
found myfelf at the entrance of a large fquare. Whether I were in 
the country, or not, I cannot fay: but all around me, as far as my 
view could penetrate, I beheld lofty vaults; ‘and over my head the 
ftarry fky. Ata diftance I obferved by the light of torches, which, 
though there were many, but feebly illumined the vaft {pace, ferving 
fcarcely more than to render darknefs vifible, human figures drefied 
in black, fome of whom came towards us and joined my conductor. 
They were all mafked like him, and converfed only by figns, inter- 
mingled with a few abrupt words. Every moment their number in- 
creafed ; and apparently there were feveral hundred of them. ‘The 
filence that prevailed in this afflembly, interrupted only by my tears 
and fighs, appeared incomprehenfible to me. 

_ * On a fudden I heard the doleful found of a bell. Three times was 
it ftruck ; and as often did my heart quake withinme. ‘The place 
was now more enlightened, and I perceived a circle compofed of fe- 
veral perfons in black, and mafked, who, I was informed by my con- 
duétor, were my judges.—« You will immediately be called upon :? 


faid he to me in a whifper: * if your confcience be clear, prepare to 
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anfwer with courage. Take off your hood, you muft appear with your 
face uncovered.’ ; 

“* Scarcely had he done fpeaking, when a voice more appalling 
than the found of the bell, cried out in a tone of authority : 

“© Ida Munfter ! forceref/s! accufed of murder, of high treafon, appear ! 
We, the fecret avengers of the Invifible, cite thee before the juflice of God! 
appear! appear! 

‘«* Though thefe terrible expreflions were not new to me, I cannot 
expre{s the oppreflion I felt at my heart on their being pronounced. 
It continued indeed but for a moment; for the confcioufnefs of my 
innocence infpired me with courage almoft fupernatural. With coun- 
tenance erect I ftepped forward, and boldly looked round on the whole 
affembly, without teitify.ng the leaft fear.—* To fuch a citation | 
ought not to anfwer:’ cried I, with a voice # engthened by indigna- 
tion. ‘ My name is Ida Munfter; but I am no criminal.’ 

‘* At this, he who appeared to be the chief of the tribunal, faid :— 
« Come near, and liiten to the complaints that are adduced againit 
you, and the witnefles who atteft the truth.’ 

‘* T advanced, and, falling on my knees, ¢ I {wear,’ cried I, * by 
him who lives for ever, that I am not a forcerefs, that I have affaf- 
finated no one, that I have never committed the crime of high trea- 
fon, dnd that all which the witnefles may have depofed againit me is 
faife.’ 

‘«* The examination began: but, O my father! how fhall I relate 
to you the fubftance of my accufation! Is it poflible, that the merett 
trifles can be conftrued into crimes, or regarded at leaft as a prefump- 
tion of crimes? 

«« The fir thing adduced againft me, was the lock of the em- 
prefs’s hair. Alas! I was obliged to give it up, and the braid of 
gold net-work to which it was faftened, is now a ufelefs ornament 
about my neck. That precious remembrance which I wore in my 
bofom, became one of the ftrongeft proofs againit me.— You remem- 
ber, that yefterday in the dark, I fcratched my cheek, and {potted 
my veil with blood: my judges prefumed, that it was the fame veil 
with which I had wiped the blood from the neck of the emprefs on 
her wedding day, when fhe gave herfelf the flight wound you have 
heard me mention, and I was afked for what purpofe I carried fuch 
things about me. They afked, too, whether | had not faid to one of 
my friends, that the emprefs would be forced to love me, as long as 
that lock of her hair remained next my heart: and accufed me of having 
fo fafcinated her, that fhe could not be happy without me and my 
harp for a fingle day ; as a proof of which they alledged, that lately, 
during her illnefs, fhe had confefled it was impoffible for her to live, 
or even to die without me. 

«« « Did the fay fo?’ cried I, with rapture. ‘ Matchlefs woman ! 
why cannot | fee her once more? Why, if I muft die, cannot | die at 
her feet?’ .... Silence was impofed on me, and the interrogations 
continued. 

«« I was akked, whence came the riches of my father and mother, 
after they had loft by fire, all they poffeffed : by what fupernatural 


means I had been warned that the conflagration would happen: why I 
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had not the humanity to acquaint the people of the city, and my pa- 
rents with the circumftance, but had carried my wickednefs fo far, as 
to abandon them to their fate, and fave only myfelf: and what was 
become of the chevalier Herman of Unna, on whom I had catt a 
fpell, to make him in love with me, whom I had fo deprived of the 
ufe of his reafon, that he had wandered about the country for three 
days together, without knowing what he did, and whom in all pro- 
bability I had afterwards caufed to be affaflinated. 

«¢ At the mention of Herman affaflinated, I fell fenfelefs on the 
ground. After they had brought me to myflelf, | began loudly to 
Jament his death. Oh heavens! if it fhould be true, that he is 
dead !’’ 

« Tears now choaked the voice of Ida, and fhe ceafed not to weep, 
till Munfter foothed her by the affurance, that he had lately received a 
letter from Herman, and that he was well. She then continued her 
narration. 

“© The complaints exhibited againft me, became every moment 
more afflicting. The Italian prince, who had abandoned the prin- 
cefs of Ratibor, and whom of courfe I had alfo enchanted by fome 
fecret {fpell, was not forgotten; but the laft and molt cruel reproach 
was, the unfortunate labour of the emprefs, which was in like manner 
imputed to me, as well as the dangerous ilate in which fhe yet con- 
tinues. 

‘« God knows what anfwer I made to thefe different accufations. 
This only I remember, that I, who fancied myfelf fo weak, fo timid, 
felt myfelf animated with fupernatural ftrength, and was filent to none 
of the charges. I {poke little, and with referve; but what I faid 
mutt have been of weight, for more than once, I put my accufers to 
filence. The fky now sane to grow lefs obfcure, the diftant crow- 
ing of the cocks announced the approach of dawn; when inftantly all 
the affembly arofe. 

‘© He who had prefided, then addrefled me in thefe words: ¢ Ida, 
the {word itill hangs over your head: one and twenty days are grant- 
ed you to produce incontettible proofs of your innocence. Your rea- 
dinefs to appear at the firit citation induces us for the prefent to per- 
mit you to depart in peace; but think not of taking flight, our eyes 
and arms are every where, like the prefence of the Eternal.’ 

‘« T proftrated myfelf at the foot of the judgment feat, and folicited 
permiflion to retire to convent. My requett was granted, and I was 
moreover promifed, in confideration of my youth and fex, fome ex- 
traordinary favour; but what that favour was, I was not informed. 

“« Again I was veiled, and then led away. On the road, I begged 
my conductor to ufe his intereft for me to be placed in the convent of 
Urfulines, whither I had been accuitomed to go, and to obtain permif- 
fion to fee you there. This he affured me he could grant on his own 
authority, fuch things being left entirely to him. I would have faid 
more to him, but he affumed the fame referve as when he conduéted 
me to the tribunal. At the corner of the ftreet he left me, probably 
that he might not be known by you, whom he pointed out waiting for 


me at the church of St. Bartholomew.’’ 


Again, 
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* Letter from Ida of Wirtemberg, to Herman of Unna.  __ 

* Herman, is ita dream? Or is it a reality? I have learnt things 
that molt nearly concern you. Confider what I am going to tell you 
at leaft as atruth. Obey my injunétions: it is your Ida who exacts 
obedience .... Fly, Herman, fly! Vengeance purfues thee!.... 
Thy prince, exalted as is his goodnefs, great as is his power, will not 
dare be thy proteétor, The 1nvis1BLe are thine enemies! .... 

‘ This fingle fentence, I firft thought would be fufficient to induce 
you to depart, the only ftep that now remains for you, and I had in- 
tended to clofe with it my letter. 1 am obliged to fteal from fleep the 
moments I devote to you, and, in my prefent fituation, I am unable 
to write much. But my fears whifper that you may refufe to obey me, 
that you may regard my dream as one of thofe ordinary reveries to 
which no faith is to be given. I will therefore tell you all, that you 
may judge for yourfelf of the dangers that threaten you. 

‘ IT heard two men talking of you. One of them appeared to be 
my father. But no, it could not be he! for can the father of Ida be 
the enemy of innocence? Could he be influenced by the perfidious 
infinuations of a villain, who wifhes perhaps to efcape the punifhment 
of his own crime by charging it on you? .... I liftened, fecretly 
liftened .. .. ina dream, as it feems to me, for your Ida is not ac- 
cuftomed to fuch praétices when awake... . and I heard thefe men 
fay to one another, that you were the murderer of duke Frederic. 
Your fabre found near the place where he had fallen, the depofition 
of Kunzman at the fcaffold, and the fecret enmity you were fuppofed 
to bear to the betrothed fpoufe of Ida of Wirtemberg, were the ar- 
guments employed to prove your guilt: it was added, that the princes 
having acquitted you would be of no avail ; your crime was of a nature 
to come within the cognizance of another tribunal... .Oh, Her- 
man! That infernal tribunal, which your Ida but too well knows. 

‘ My dream is not yet finifhed. You know there are dreams which 
have the fame duration and the fame confiftency as the events of our 
lives which pafs when we are awake.... I heard, I thought, the 
converfation I have related, word for word ; and I immediately be- 
gan to reflect on the means offaving you. Somedays elapfed. I faw 
a number of {lrangers in my father’s houfe, among whom I once ob- 
ferved Walter, the man with one hand. I remember him well. A 
journey was talked of, which my father was about to undertake. I 
guefled what was its objeé&t. I bribed one of the fervants, appointed 
to attend him, and with difiiculty prevailed on him to let me take his 
place. i difguifed myfelfin the black drefs which he brought me, and 
repaired to my poft. We fetoff. The count of Wirtemberg was at- 
tended only by me and another domettic. 

« Our way was not long, Strange as it may feem, we entered, I 
thought, that ruinous building, which perhaps you have obferved, at 
a little diftance north of the city... . But for heaven’s fake, Herman, 
be difcreet; occ2zfion not our ruin! You are not ignorant how im- 
portant it is to keep filence on this fubje&t. Befide, is it not alla 
dream? 

‘ The count and his principal domeftic entered without any queftion 
being akked. My ‘figure probably appearing new to the three perfons 
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who guarded the gate, they examined me by fome very extraordinary 
queftions. They afked me the four ways to hell, and | anfwered in 
the words I had been taught the fame evening by the fervant who 
yielded mehis place, They farther afked me, how many fteps led to 
the judgment feat on which fat the Eternal to adminilter juftice. 1 an- 
fwered, thirty; for I recolle&ted that to be the number I counted, 
you know upon what occafion, and which | had been obliged to 
afcend with fuch feelings of horror. ‘They fhook their heads, biind- 
folded me, and let me pafs. The number thirty faved my life. I 
wandered in the dark: I had neither fupporter nor guide. I counted 
the fteps, and, having afcended thirty, the way became level. My 
eyes were then uncovered. 

‘ I found myfelf ina place fimilar to what you have perhaps feen. 
The fignal was given, and the feflion commenced. Accufations were 
read and fome witneffes depofed againit a prince, whom they charged 
with being the murderer of duke Frederic. Immediately one of the 
judges a and fwore that he was innocent. An oath of this nature, 
you know, once faved the life of an innocent perfon; why might it 
not be equally capable of faving that of a guilty one? 

‘ To thefe accufations, to thefe witnefles, others fucceeded. Your 
name, Herman, your name was pronounced! But no one would 
{wear for you. I was going to advance, when the man with one 
hand, whom I then firft obferved by my fide, held me back, threaten. 
ing me with his finger. In fhort, you were accufed and condemned. 
<< Let vengeance, fecret as the night, purfue his fteps! Let punith- 
ment invifibly await him !”’ cried a voice from the throne. “ When 
awake, deceive him by falfe pretences, and draw him into fome fnare 
that may facilitate the execution of his fentence. Let the poignard 
watch the moment of his fleep. Let him be put to death wherever 
he be found alone. Let his bofom- friend become his executioner ; let 
him entice him into fome folitary place, and maflacre him in open 
day, in the face of that heaven which he has offended by the fight 
of innocent blood. Frederic loft his life in fecret, and without any 
a fo perifh, with all his fins upon his head, Herman of 

nna !”? 

‘ As the laft words were uttered I fhould certainly have fcreamed 
with terror, had not my protettor ftopped my mouth. It was he alfo, 
I believe, who conveyed me more dead than alive out of this aflembly 
of demons. He had difcovered me notwithftanding my difguife. He 
loaded me with reproaches on my imprudence ; and left me at the gate 
of my father’s houfe, after having exacted a promife of filence, which 
I have kept as faithfully as was poffible. 

* What was I now todo? Efcape and fly to you; or wait the re- 
turn of my father, and abide his wrath ? Already by the light of the 
moon I faw him at a diftance accompanied by his domeftic. 1 adopted 
the moft ready expedient: I knocked at the door; it was opened ; 
and I rufhed to my apartment. Cunegunda was aftonifhed at my 
having fo completely deceived her vigilance, and that, while fhe be- 
lieved me afleep.... But what am | doing? .... Is it not, how- 


1 ought. 
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I ought not to warn you of this; but furely I may relate 2 
dream.’ 

Thefe volumes have internal marks of being properly tranf- 
lated ; but we were unwilling to defer announcing them untit 
we fhould procure the original. The hiftorical part is fearcely 
fo far accurate as not to endanger the inconvenient confuficen of 
fa& and fition in the reader’s mind ;—and, in general, it may 
be remarked of this clafs of ftories, that, by familiarizing 
characters of a ftronger finew than are common, crimes of a 
bolder enormity, and modes of coercion which the tolerance of 
a polifhed age had renounced, they tend to fuggeft a revival of 
the heroic in virtue and in vice, and to prepare the general 
mind for contemplating, with complacence, a fort of charac- 
ters, the influence of which may not prove very compatible with 
the ** monotonous tranquillity of modern ftates.” 





Ant. 1V. The Life of the Rev. Fohn Wefley, A.M. Including an 
Account of the great Revival of Religion, in Europe and America, 
of which he was the firit and chief Inftrument. By Dr. Coke and 


Mr. Moore. 8vo. pp.542. 5s. Boards. Whitfield. 1792. 


I" was not to be fuppofed that the fame of John Wefley would 

be fuffered to depend on the details of ordinary biography, nor 
that his ardent admirers would reft fatisfied with the cold and 
qualified praife which may be affigned to him by writers who are 
unanimated by religious enthufiafm. Some of his numerous 
difciples would doubtlefs ftep forward to refcue his reputation 
from the aflaults of prejudice and malice; to throw around his 
honoured name a holy perfume ; to gratify their own feelings by 
the warmeft expreffions of love and admiration ; and, by exhibit- 
ing his virtues at their full length and in their juft proportions, to 
extend their utility beyond the term of his natural life. Such, 
we believe, were the motives which induced the authors of this 
work to aflume the pen; and motives, which originate in a 
refpect for virtue, and in a defire of promoting the practice of 
it, muft be pronounced highly laudable. 

John Wefley unqueftionably merits a place in the catalogue 
of illuftrious men; and pofterity, when they reflect on his in- 
defatigable and benevolent labours, will wifh for an authentic 
account ofhim. ‘To learn what he was, and what he did, they 
will have recourfe to the narratives of his friends, and of thofe 
who lived in connection with him. His prefent biographers 
come under this defcription; and, though we fhall have occafion 
hereafter to notice a life of him given more at length, we ap- 
prehend that every important and interefting fact is related in the 
prefentvolume, ‘The authors obferve, in the preface, that 
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¢ There is nothing material refpe@ing him that is not given in this 

volume. All his private papers were open to our infpeétion for feveral 

ears. He himfelf alfo informed us of many important paflages of 
his life, which he never inferted in his journals, and are known to few 
but ourfelves. Some of thefe it would have been dangerous or uncha- 
ritable for him to have publifhed to the world. But we are under no fuch 
difticulty.—We are fenfible that hiftory is a narrative of facts properly 
conneéted and elucidated. Such we truft the following will be found. 
Mr. Wefley needs no panegyrilt. His own avorks fall praife him in 
the gates. Wehave therefore ftated thofe facts as they arofe—.’ 

Having allowed Meflrs. Coke and Moore to fpeak for them- 
felves as to their advantages and qualifications, we fhall like- 
wife quote their own words refpeCting the divifion of their 
work : 

© We have divided our work into three books. In the firft we treat 
of his Relatives, and of his own Hiltory till his full converfion to 
God: in the fecond, of his labours in Exg/and, including an account 
of the Societies raifed from time to time, and of the rules of difcipline 
obferved in them: and in the third, we give a relation of the labours 
both of himfelf and of thofe conneéted with him, in /reland, Scotland, 
the Briti/h [fles, the Continent of America, and the Weffelndies. We 
conclude with a review of his Writings; with an account of feveral inci- 
dents in the three lait years of his Life, and of his laft Illnefs, Death, 
and Charaéter; and with a fhort retrofpe&t of the great Revival of 
Religion, in which he was the firft and chicf inftrument. In the courfe 
of the Hiitory we have alfo given our readers a fketch of the ftate of 
Chriftianity in thofe different parts of the world, in which he, or the 
Preachers in conneétion with him, have laboured.’ 

From this abftraét of the contents, our readers may perceive 
what they are to expect from the prefent volume. It is not 
written fo much for the light and fafhionable as for the religious 
reader. Itis drawn up in what may be called the methodiftic 
ftyle *, and is intended to make John Wefley, though dead, yer 
to [peak to that fect of which he was the founder, and over which 
he exercifed al] the authority and fundtions of a bifhop. 

In our account of Mr. Hampfon’s Memoirs of Mr. Wefley, 
(fee our New Series, vol. vi. p. 389.) we mentioned feveral 
particulars in the life of this author of Methodifm +: but thefe 
memoirs were not fatisfactory to his friends ; nor can they be 
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* We read of § overwhelming fhowers of faving grace,’—of ¢ the 
power of Ged falling down upon the people,’—of ‘ their devouring 
the word,’—and of * the whole foul being engaged with God for an 
anfwer.’ 

+ In this volume, the origin of the title of Methodifts is thus re- 
lated : * This title was given them in the firft inftance by a Fellow of 
Merton College in allufion to an antient College of Phyficians at Rome, 
who were remarkable for putting their patients under regimen, and 
were therefore called Methedijiic.’ p. 59. 
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fuppofed to be fo authentic and copious as the volume now 
before us. 

From this work, we find that he was not only impreffed with 
fentiments of religion at a very early age, but that he partook 
of the facrament when he was only eight years old. We have 
a long account of his converfion; and the very hour in which 
it took place, according to his own relation, is recorded to be 
May 24, 1738, about five o’clock in the morning. His reli- 
gious views at Oxford are particularly explained ; and the reafon 
of his exchanging Oxford for America, or of his miffion to 
Georgia, which puzzled the writer of the ** Memoirs,” is here 
given. Speaking of field-preaching (ludicroufly called by Mr. 
Hampfon taking the field,) Dr.C. and Mr. M. tell us *¢ that 
it was a thing rather {ubmitted to than chofen.’ How far this 
may be true, we prefume not to determine. 

Mr. Wefley’s marriage, an aukward circumftance in fucha 
life, produces the following obfervations : 


« Mr. Wefley had hitherto preferred a fingle life, becaufe, as he 
himfelf obferves, he believed he could be more ufeful in a fingle than 
in a married {tate : ‘* and I praife God,’”’ fays he, ** who enabled me 
fo todo,”’ He nowas fully believed, that in his prefent circumiftances 
he might be more ufeful in a married ftate: into which, upon this clear 
conviction, and by the advice of his friends, he entered fome time 
after. 

« Previous to this ftep, he had publifhed a fmall tra& entitled 
‘* Thoughts on a Single Life.”? He therein advifed all unmarried 
perfons, who were able to receive it, to follow the counfel of our 
Lord and St. Pax/, and ‘* remain fingle for the kingdom of heaven’s 
fake.’? But inthe fame tract he pronounces after St. Pau/, the “* for- 
bidding to marry, to be a dofrine of devils,’? and declares ‘* it cannot 
be doubted but a man may be as holy in a married as in a fingle 
ftate.”’ Nor did he ever fuppofe that this precept was defigned of 
God for the many. Several years after his marriage he mentions in 
his Journal his again reading over that Traét, and obferves, ** I am 
of the fame mind itill: and I mutt be fo till I give up my Bible.” 

‘ We fhould not have faid fo much on the prefent occafion, if it 
was not for the many fleers that have been caft at Mr. We/ey on this 
account. The beft excufe that can be made for thofe gentlemen who 
have indulged their wit on this fubject, is that they knew nothing of 
the matter: that they had never ferioufly confidered thofe paflages of 
the B:ble alluded to, nor ever read over what Mr. We/ley had {aid upon 
it. It was quite enough for them to hear that he had recommended 
celibacy, and had afterwards married ; which all candid men, who 
believe the Scriptures, muft be fenfible, involves neither blame nor 
contradiction. 

* But itis certain, Mr. 2/ry’s marriage was not what is com- 
monly called a happy one. We cannot take upon us to ftate in every 
refpect what were the caufes of that inquietude, which for fome years 
lay fo heavy wpon him. It might arife, in fome degree, from his 
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peculiar fituation with refpe& to the great work in which he was en- 
gaged. He has more than once mentioned to us, that it was agreed 
between him and Mrs. We/fley, previous to their marriage, that he 
fhould not preach one fermon, or travel one mile, the lefs on that ac- 
count. ‘* If 1 thought I fhould,”’ faid he, «* My dear, as well as I 
love you, I would never fee your face more.” 

The poftfcript of a letter to his wife is here printed, in which 
he does not exprefs himfelf very politely, nor very lovingly ; 
telling her that fhe married him only for his money, and that, 
being difappointed, fhe was almoft always out of humour. He 
moreover upbraids her ‘ with afperfing and murdering his cha- 
racter under the poor pretence of vindicating her own,’ and then 
afks her * of what importance {s your character to mankind, if 
you were buried juft now: or if you had never lived, what lofs 
would it be to the caufe of God ?’ 

It does not appear that Mr. Wefley was formed for the fta- 
tionary life of a hufband. His religious enthuliafm and pure 
fuits made him a wanderer. ‘he principal traits in his cha- 
racter are an ardent zeal in the religious caufe which he had un- 
dertaken ; unremitting attention, activity *, and perfeverance; 
and a fingular talent and habit of redeeming time. An Empe- 
ror could mourn over the lofs of a day: but John Wefley 
efteemed time fo very precious that, his chaWe being one day 
delayed beyond the ufual time, he was heard to fay, while wait- 
ing at the door, by one who ftood near him, ‘ | have loft ten 
minutes for ever.’ p.527. (We might have been wicked enough 
to have f{miled, had we heard this lamentation. 

The accounts in the prefent volume of the fuccefs of Mr, 
Wefley and other Methodifts in preaching, and of what are 
called revivals of religion and outpourings of the [pirit, are writ- 
ten, we are perfuaded, with the beft intention ; and they will be 
perufed by that clafs of readers, for whom they are chiefly in- 
tended, with much fatisfaction: but we are inclined to think 
that they muft naturally tend to excite and to promote very 
wrong notions of true religion. Of the ftrange converfians 
brought about by the inftrumentality of the earlier Methodift 
preachers, we have fuch accounts as the following.—Speaking 
of a crowded congregation in America, it is faid, 

« About half of them were converted perfons, whofe hearts were 
glowing with love to God. ‘They were entreated to be ftill, for the 
fake of the reft who wanted to hear the fermon: for many of them 
were ready to break out in praifes to God. Some were fo full of love 
and gratitude, that thofe who were near held them down on theig feats, 
knowing that if they looked up, and faw others in the fame heavenly 
frames, they mult inevitably cry aloud, fo that the congregation 
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would not be able to hear the Preacher. But in the application of the 
fermon, one of them irreiiltibly broke out into praifes. In a minute 
this ran through the congregation, and about five hundred at once 
broke out in loud praifes, while the unawakened feemed to be ftruck 
with a divine power. Many of them cried for mercy, fome on their 
knees, others ftretched on the ground. Inthe height of this com- 
motion, eleven rafters of the houfe broke down at once with a dread- 
ful noife without hurting any-one; and, what was amazing, not onc 
of the congregation, except the Preacher in the pulpit, feeméd to 
hear it: fo mighty was the power of God among the people!” »; 

Mr. Wefley and his followers mention thefe violent émotions, 
attendant on converfion, with extreme fatisfaction,~-as ‘if they 
were neceflary to the commencement of religion in ‘the {oil : 
but in this they are neither juftified by reafon nor by the Bofpel 
hiftory. Sometimes the impreffions of religion’ may be* fo 
ftrong and fudden as to produce agitation, but furely this ?s*not 
eflential to religious conviction. Mr. Wefley Iimfelf weftiduld 
reprefent as converted from his cradle; afid When he recdrds 
his converfion as having been fubfequent to his ferious:views at 
Oxford and to his miffion to America for the fake of propagat- 
ing the Gofpel, we do not perceive how this accords with his 
invariable maxim that ‘ Religion is nothing elfe but holy 
temples and heavenly difpofitions.” 

The Methodifts are averfe from being called Diffenters ; and 
yet, by their own account, they are as much Diflenters from 
the Eftablifhed Church as many who come under this deno- 
mination. ‘They admit the doétrines, but they certainly do not 
fubmit to the authority, of the National Church. 

An account of Mr. WHITEHEAD’S Life of WESLEY will be 


given in our next Review. 
Mo-y. 
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Art. V. 4 Comparative Sketch of England and Italy, with Dif- 
quifitions on National Advantages. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Robinfons. 


I’ the preface to thefe volumes, the writer makes a remark 
which we often fee verified to our coft, © that the prefs, 
though a prolific parent, brings forth an abundance of bar- 
ren children.” We are not, however, difpofed to rank the 
prefent production in this number. On the contrary, we are 
of opinion that it will be found capable of yielding both in- 
ftruction and amufement ; though principally the former, for the 
work is of aferious caft, and the writer’s chief obje&t appears 
to be to trace out feveral points of comparifon, in which Eng- 
land has the fuperiority over Italy. He feems not unwilling to 
concede the fuperiority in the elegant arts of mufic and paint- 
ing. With refpect to poetry, he gives no decided preference: 
but he exprefles his warm admiration of the bold originality of 
Dante, 
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Dante, of the fafcinating verfatility of Ariofto, of the claffical 
elezance of Tafio, and of the lyric effufions of Metaftafio. He 
acknowleges Milton to have been much indebted to Taffo, and 
thinks that Ariofto, in extent of imagination, is fecond only 
to our immortal Shakefpeare. As an example of Ar-.ofto’s 
powers of reprefenting the paffions by perfonification, he quotes 
at length, both in the original and in Mr. Hoole’s tranflation, 
this poet’s defcription of the Angel Michael in purfuit of Silence 
and Difcord. ‘Ihis quotation, and other large extracts from 
Dante and Metaftafio, occupy a very confiderable part of the 
firft of thefe fmall volumes. ‘The magnificent remains of an- 
tient art, afforded by Italy in various parts, and efpecially by 
Rome, are noticed with the ardour of an amateur: but, the en- 
chanted ground of tafte being abandoned, our obferver finds 
himfelf every where juftified in giving the preference to his 
native country. In agriculture, in laws, in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, in provifion for the diflemination of religious 
principles, in the freedom of the prefs, in inftitutions for cha- 
ritable purpofes, in the general ftate of manners, and in the 
conftitution of civil government, England, in the judgment of 
this writer, has a decided fuperiority. On the fubjedt of jurif- 
prudence, he makes the following remarks: 

« The laws of Italy are alfo many of them fo radically bad, and more 
of them fo fhamefuliy adminiftered, that it is almoft wonderful to 
conceive how foreign merchants will trult their property in a country, 
where, befides all the chicanery which is infeparable from an Italian 
dealer, there are local difadvantages not generally known; for ex- 
ample, in many parts of Italy, when a man enters bufinefs with a 
tolerable fortune, and (by thofe contingencies to which he is liable) is 
unfortunate and becomes a bankrupt; he claims his effetti patrimonialt 
J'abili e mobili, or all his patrimonial property ; and the refidue of his 
effects goes to the payment of his creditors. 

‘ The manifold abafes refulting from this fhameful law, muft be 
ebvious to every perfon who confiders it fully ; and it will be needlefs 
to enlarge upon the iniquitous confequence of it. 

* As another flagrant inftance of Ltalian juri/prudence, we may re 
mark, that in fome parts of that country, no man after having attained 
the age of feventy, is under any legal force to pay debts he may 
contract. This advanced ftate of life prote&s him from arreft and im- 
prifonment; and (however the principle might have originated in a 
confideration of the infirmity and imbecility incident to old age) the 
cnormous knaveries, to which it gives birth, conftitute a fufficient 
proof of its prattical injuftice.x—And here we may obferve, with 
propriety, the upright and impartial conduct which charaéterizes an 
inglifh court of judicature ;—where foreigners and natives experience 
an equal diftribution of juftice ;—where a judge explains the law, 
who befides being independent of the Crown, has a falary which 
renders him fuperior to the poflibility of being influenced by a bribe; 
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—and a jury returns the verdict, from whom the parties interefted 
may eraze the name of any one they may deem perfonally inimical 
to them: It muft be eminently remarkable to an Italian, who has 
been accuftomed to confider the arbitrary adminiftration of laws affect- 
ing property, in the hands of judges, poffefling, probably, in virtue 
of their office, fixty ducats, or crowns per month. 

‘ This is abfolutely the cafe in feveral parts of Italy, and it cannot 
be a matter of furprize, that juftice flows fo corrupt, when we reflec 
on the {mall concern, that the different States take to preferve the 
purity of its fource; or, we may perhaps fay, upon good grounds, 
that from the many territorial divifions of that country, the States 
themfelves are feparately too poor to allow the magiltrate an income 
adequate to the dignity of the place he holds. 

« The refult of this, in the nature of things, muft be hoftile to the 
courfe of equity ; for while men feel themfelves in the rank of an exalted 
office, and have nut the means of fupporting its external fplendour in 
themfelves, the temptation of a douceur from the fuccefsful party may 
influence their decifion. Many Engtifhmen, who have had law-fuits in 
Italian courts, can well atteft the truth of this inference by fatal expe- 
rience, and to try the iffue of a difpute at common Iaw there, feldom 
or ever terminates but in the lofs of the foreign plaintiff, either by a 
pofitive decree againit him, or by fuch a tedious and infufferable pro- 
craitination, as nearly amounts to the fame thing. 

« The latter is a prominent feature in almoft all the laws of Europe ; 
and, though the rapacity of interefted pra¢titioners makes an ill ufe 
of it, a certain degree of deliberative delay is fo neceflary to decifions 
in jadicial proceedings, that, in a national point of view, it is fcarcely 
potlible to be avoided. ‘To a man who has a caufe depending, it 
feems the height of cruelty, to keep him ina perpetual ftate of hope 
and fear: his own impatience fhews him, with exaggeration, all the 
inconveniencies of the tardy hand of juftice; and prevents him from 
feeing the general expediency of it. 

‘ Jt is not intended here to juftify, or extenuate any abufes, which 
may have crept into fome courts of judicature of this kingdom. 

Ail human inftitutions are fufceptible of abufe, and a fungus 
ies from por things in nature. Amidft the advantages of crofs- 
examination, which Blackftone jullly defines to be the beft fyftem 
pomibic, © for ev rifeerating the truth:’ how frequently does this de- 
generate into what is terined érow- beating? A praétice, which calls 
toudly for reformation, or regulation, and which tends only to em- 
barrafs the witnefs, to pervert tvath, and to obftruct the courfe of 
juilice. : 

« But there is a wide dnunction to be drawn, between the abufes 
of Englith, and Italian civil law. Almoft all thofe of the former are 
extraneous, and adventitious; and almof all of the latter, as it has 
been already ubferved, have the original caufe of corruption in the 
defeétive means of their adminiftration.’ 


As an exception to the author’s general obfervations on the 
flate of jurifprudence in Italy, he mentions the laws of Tuf- 
cany and Piedmont: but more particular notice ought to have 

been 
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been taken of the regulations made by Leopold, Grand Duke 
of Tufcany, in his Edict for the reform of Criminal Law; which 
Mr. Howard thought fo juft and benevolent in its principles, 
that he had it reprinted with an Englifh tranflation*, 

On the fubjeé of religion, the author juftly remarks the 
preference which is due to the form under which it appears in 
this proteftant country; and though he decides, fomewhat toe 
peremptorily, againft modern herefy, he exprefles him(felf with 
great liberality on the fubject of free inquiry. Having men- 
tioned the controverfy between Bifhop Horfley and Dr. Prieft- 
ley, and pronounced the arguments of the former invincible, 


he thus proceeds; 

‘ It is no {mall fatisfa&tion for a humble enquirer after truth, whili 
he obferves the itrong prepoffeflions of tavo great men, to follow them 
from the contrariety of their opinions, through the avenues which lead 
to them, to mark how the fame dara affe& the operation of different 
minds, and to form an impartial judgment from the pleadings of two 
aBLeE ApvocaTés. It is a happinefs, which hitherto has been 
known alone in England, and it is one of the nobleft banquets for in- 
tellectual enjoyment. Whatever advantage we contemplate in this Ifland 
owes no {mall part of its origin to the freedom of difcuffion, which the 
prefs allows; and which can never be too much indulged, as long as 
it does not degenerate into obloquy and illiberal inve€tive; it was 
therefore well faid, that shat fyftem muft be built of very bad materials, 
which can be battered down by paper fhot. 

« Tt is here remarkable, that notwithitanding the many feés of 
Chriftians in Great Britain; and which are the inevitable confequence 
of free opinions in difputed doétrines, there is no country on the earths 
where there are more po/rive acts of religion. They do not indeed confit 
of rich fhrines, or votive tablets confecrated to particular faints, but of 
efficient charity applied to every purpofe of philanthropy. A Howard, 
a Hanway, and a Wilberforce, in doing juftice to themfelves, have 
done honour to their country, and muft even receive applaufe from 
the men, who think their judgments mifguided. Hearts fo rich in all 
the fine feelings of human nature command the utmoft veneration; 
and contribute to the glory of the ifland full as much as the imagina- 
tion of a Shakefpeare, or the intellect of a Locke.’ 


Thefe liberal fentiments will not fail of leaving a favourable 
impreffion on the minds of our readers, which would be con- 


firmed by perufing the whole work. EB 





Art. VI. Effays on fele& Parts of the Hi/forical and Poetical Books of 
the Old Tefiament. 4to. pp.g. 4s. Buards. Johnfon. 1793. 
[Bese eflays, written with a very free pen, treat on * Scrip- 

ture allegories in genera]—the fall of man—the wreftling 
of Jacob with God—the ftory of Balaam—that of Samfon and 





* See Review, vol.}xxxi. p. 120. 
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Delilah—Elijah’s calling fire from heaven—the departure of 
Ifrael out of Egypt—the caufes and confequences of antient 
credulity—the blefling of Abraham by Jehovah—Jacob’s 
bleffing of Judah—a tranflation of the liii. chapter of Ifaiah— 
vifions in Daniel; with general remarks.’ 

All thefe eflays being comprehended in 96 not verbofe 
pages, the reader may infer that the fubjects are flightly treated, 
and his inference will be juft: yet the little that is faid is ge- 
nerally well faid; and the work, we think, will be read with 
pleafure by at leaft one caft of readers. —The author is cer- 
tainly not biafled by current opinions, but thinks for himfelf, 
and trufts ¢ more to a careful examination of the original text 
and to his own reflections for the difcovery of the meaning, 
than to voluminous comments of fyftematical writers.’ 

The origin of fcripture allegories is traced by this writer, 
with many other moderns, to Egypt. Several marvellous re- 
Jations recorded in the early hiftery of the Hebrews, he thinks, 
may have been taken from Egyptian fymbols, and may contain 
facts and inftruCive leffons in difguile. * TF by the Jamp of 
nature,’ adds he, * we can fometimes get a fight of truth, 
through this cloud of allegory, it may reward our pains.’— We 
wifh that it may. 

The fall of man is here explained much in the manner 
of Philo: * The tree of knowlege is vicious pleafure:—the 
ferpent may imply the fuggeftions of incontinence, which, 
© driving female referve from its poft, make Eve feek the careffes 
of Adam:” he readily confents to mutual gratification. ‘Then 
began the knowlege of good and evil. 1 hey tate good; for 
the pleafures of fenfe, abfolutely confidered, are defirable and 
good; and they tafte evil alfo; for moral evil was blended with 
pleafure. Thus they become, in fome meafure, as gods, to 
know good and evil: but they pay tco high a price tor their 
knowlege, by parting with the pure happinefs of weil-regulated 
defires, to purchafe it.’ 

The reft of the ftory is fymbolized accordingly ; and the re- 
fuit is that the whole, * confidered in this light, inftru@s men 
to guard againft the fin of concupifcence, which hiftorians and 
poets have agreed to reprefent as the chief caufe of mifchief in 
the world. lt was particularly well calculated for the Ifraelites ; 
who were a lafcivious peopie, liable to be feduced from the 
worfhip of Jehovah by indulging a pafion for flrange wo- 
men.’ 

The hiftories of Jacob’s wreftling with God, of Balaam, Sam- 
fon, and Elijah, are crowded into one fhort fc Bian of three pages, 
—Jacob’s wreitling is only © an earnett fupplication to Obyaih 
heavenly favour: the diflocation of his thigh implies that the 
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granting his requeft was a pure act of gracious condefcenfion 
in the Divine Being.’—The ftory of Balaam is * a beautiful 
fiction, of which the idea poffibly may have been fuggeited by 
fome Egyptian painting or fculpture, defigned to fymbolize 
extreme perverfenefs.” The ftory of Samfon and Delilah 
is ‘ a pretty moral concealed under fable; and fhews the 
danger of liftening to the voice of pleafure.’—The lightning, 
which ftruck the fifty fent to capture Elijah, ¢ is the hery in- 
dignation of the prophet.’ His £ extatic emotions, fine phrenfy, 
and enthufiaftic tranfports, might give rife to the account of 
his conveyance into heaven.’ 

The departure of the Ifraelites from Egypt, and the wonders 
that preceded and accompanied that event, are all fuppofed by 
our author to be *¢ hiftory locked up in deep allegory, and 
partiy borrowed from Egyptian hieroglyphics.’ “Take the fol- 
lowing fample : 

‘ The Derry is reprefented ordering Mofes to put his hand into 
his bofom: he puts it into his bofom, and behold, when he takes it 
out, it appears leprous, and white as fnow. Put your hand again to 
your bofom, fays Jehovah: he applies it to his bofom: and, upon its 
return, it has the colour of his other flefh.? [What is the pub.., ac- 
cording to our author? Anfwer,] ‘ Powers unemployed, or faintly 
exercifed, refemble a hand wrapt inattive in the bofom, which con- 
tracts a fickly whitenefs, and is ufelefs: but, exerted with fpirit, like 
the wholefome hand of the vigorous and alert, they expedite affairs, 
and bring them to a happy iffue.’ 

The caufes of antient credulity are, according to our eflayift, 
1ft. The high opinion that man had of his own importance ; 
which made him readily imagine that the attention of invifible 
powers was almoft wholly occupied about Jim. 2d. A defire 
to account for uncommon phenomena. 3d. The frequently 
uncomfortable condition of mankind in times of ignorance. 
4th. The lax ftate of civil government in barbarous ages. 

‘There is nothing either new or remarkable in what the 
author fays concerning the bleffings of Abraham: except his 
tranflation of \S9 3M, Gen. xxii. 18. which he renders, per- 
haps rightly, fhall ble/s themfelves. 

In Jacob’s benediction of Judah, Gen. xlix. he renders 
verfe 10 thus: 

‘ Arod hall not depart from Judah ; 
Nor a chieftain from between his feet, 
Until he come to Shiloh: 
And to him fhall the refpeé of the people be.” 
_* The opinion, (fays he,) that thefe words of Jacob contain a pre 
diction of Jefus, was firft propagated by credulous writers in dark ages, 
and is founded upon no fufficient evidence.’ 
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The next fection contains a new tranflation of the liti¢ chapter 
of Ifaiah, with the lait three verfes of chapter lil. ‘This is the 
moft important of the whole publication. We have compared 
the verfion with that of Lowth; and, in many Jines, we think 
it preferable. The commentary accompanying it is, at leatt, 
ingenious, and deferves the attention of the Biblical fcholar. 


The following lines of the tranflation may be given as a {pe- 
cimen: 
‘ Jfaiab, chap. hilt. 
* Ver.1. Who hath believed our report ? 
And to whom hath the arm of Jehovah been revealed ? 
Bat he fhall grow up as a tender branch before him, 
And as a reot out of a dry ground: 
He hath no form, nor bat yet we fhall regard him; 
No comelinefs, yet we fhall defire him. 
3. He hath been defpifed, and rejeéted of men; 
A man of forrows, and acquainted with difeafe ; 
And as one hiding his face from us; 
He hath been defpifed, and we have made no account of hims 
4. Surely our difeafes he hath borne: 
And our forrows he hath carried them ; 
And we have accounted him ftricken, {mitten by the Deity, 
and afflicted ; 
5- But he is wounded for our apoftafies ; 
For our iniquities he is brought very low: 
The chatftifement of our peace is upon him ; 
And by his marks we are healed. 
6. All we like fheep have gone aftray ; 
We have turned every one his own way ; 
And Jehovah hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all. 
7. He was diftreffed, and afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth 3 
As a lamb is led to the laughter, 
And as an ewe before her fhearers, 
He was dumb, and opened not his mouth.” 
The vifions of Daniel are introduced by the author in the 
following manner : 
 € In antient times an opinion generally prevailed, that future events 
were intimated to mankind by vifions and dreams. As the fuppofed 
notifications were for the moft part fymbolical and obfcure, particular 
perfons applied themfelves, and trained up others, to explain their 
meaning. By the credulity of the people, by the ingenious ambiguity 
of the i interpretations, and by conjectures which were fometimes veri- 
ficd, the art grew into eftimation, and the profeffors of it were re- 
puted fages.’ 
The firft vifion which this author undertakes to explain is 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ii. That the different parts of 
the image reprefented four different empires, Daniel himfelf 


tells us ; “and that the firft of thefe was the Babylonian empire, 
of 
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of which Nebuchadnezzar was then the golden head. The fecond 
is generally allowed to be that of the Medes and Perfians, fym- 
bolized by the f/lver breaft and arms. ‘The third is alfo com- 
monly underftood to be the reign of Alexander the Great ; and 
the fourth, that of his fucceflors, Seleucus and Prolemy.—As to 
a fifth empire, which was to deftroy all thefe, the author has 
only the following remark on verfe 45: 

‘ The mountain is Moriah, where Jehovah’s dwelling ftood. The 
ftone cut from it without hands, which {mote the feet of the image, 
&c. fignifies the power of Jehovah invifibly exerted in deftroyin 
the fourth kingdom of Syria and Egypt. This being effected, the 
whole fabric of heathen fovereignties was to fall in pieces; a Jewith 
kingdom was to be erected upon an everlaiting bafis: its dominion was 
to be extended over the world; and Jehovah’s power to be acknow- 
ledged by the nations.’ 

In his explanation of the vifions of the four bea/ts, chap. vii 
and of the ram and he-goat, chap. viii. our author differs not 
eflentially from Grotius. He thinks that the 2300 days in 
chap. viil. ver. 14., inftead of pointing out the clofe of the defola- 
tion, refer to its commencement. The years denote, he thinks, the 
time that elapfed from the acceffion to the throne of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to his pollution of the fanétuary; as, in the next 
vifion, are marked the days during which the fanétuary fhould 
remain polluted, and thofe after its purification, until the judi- 
cial punifhment of that wicked prince. 

The feries of vifions contained in the laft three chapters of 
Daniel, which moft commentators refer to remote future 
times, are afligned by our author to the fame period with thofe 
preceding :—they all clofe, with him, at the death of Antiochus ; 
confequently, he finds in them neither Turk nor Pope, nor Vi- 


fizoths nor Vandals, nor Lutherans nor Socinians, nor even Anti- 


chrift.—His explanations are certainly free from many incum- 
brances and inconveniencies which attend moft commentaries 
on this myfterious prophet ; and we again recommend them to 


the confideration of the learned. Geas 





Art. VIL. Antipolemus: or the Plea of Reafon, Religion, and 
Humanity, againft War. A Fragment. Tranflated from Erafmus ; 
and addrefled to Aggreflors. 8vo. pp.183. 3s. 6d. Dilly. 
1794- 

MES who have eminently contributed to enlighten the 

“= world ought not to be forgotten in fubfequent ages. 

Erafmus, one of the moft illuftrious ornaments of the bright 

period of the REFORMATION, will long continue to inftruct and 

entertain even the learned, by his excellent writings; and it 
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muft prove an effential fervice to the interefts of truth and 
literature occafionally to afford the public at large an oppor- 
tunity of reaping the benefit of fuch valuable works, in tranf- 
lations ;—and perhaps it would not be eafy to fele&t any part of 
the literary labours of Erafmus fraught with more important 
fentiments, or which exprefles them in a richer flow of elegant 
language, than the fragment here tranflated. 

‘The. objed of this “treatife—certainly one of the moft im- 
portant which can occupy human attention—was, to convince 
men of the abfurdity, as well as of the injuflice and inhumanity, 
of war.—Yet the horrid practice of offenfive war still remains, 
and the fuffering world is ftill groaning under this cruel calamity. 
The following paflage, written nearly 300 years ago, is appli- 
cable, without many variations, to the prefent {tate of the world: 

‘What is war but MuRDER and THEFT, committed by great 

numbers on great numbers? the greatnefs of numbers not only not ex- 
len: waling its malig gnity, but rendering it the more wicked, in pro- 
portion as it is has more extended, in its effects and its influence. 

‘ Bot all this is LAUGHED aT as the dream of men unacquainted 
with the qworld/, by the itupid, ignorant, unfeeling grandees of our 
time, who, ough they poffets nothing of MAN but the FORM, yet 
feem to themfelves little lefs than ear thly DIVINITIES. 

‘ From fuch beginnings, however, as 1 have here defcribed, it is 
certain, MAN has arrived at /uch a degree of INSANITY, that WAR 
SEEMS TO BE THE GRAND BUSINESS OF HUMAN LIFE, We 
are ALWAYS AT WAR either in frefaratica, or in adicn. Nation 
RISES AGAINST NATION; and, what the seathens would have re- 
probated as wnnatural, relatives againft their nearett kindred, brother 
againit brother, fon againft father!—more atrocious ftill!—~a 
CHRISTIAN againft a Man! and, worft of all, a CHRISTIAN 
againit acHrisTian! And fuch is the blindnefs of human nature, 
that nopopy fecls afonifoment at all this, nobody expreffes deteitation. 
There are thoufands and tens of theufands ready to applaud it all, to 
extol it to the fkies, to cai) tranfaciions truly HELLISH, a2 HOLY 
war. There are many, who fpirit up PRINCES to WAR, mad 
enough as they ufually are of tLem/elves ; yet are there many who are 
giways adding FUEL TO THEIR FIRE. One man MOUNTS THE 
PuLPrIT, and promiles remifion of fins to all who will fight under the 
banners of his prince, Anotherexclaims, ‘* O invincible. prince! only 
<‘ keep your mind favourable to the cafe of relizion, and Gop will 
“* fight (dis own creatures) for you.’ A third promifes certain 
viciury, perverting the words of the prophetical } plalmift to the ewicked 
and unnatural purpojes of war. “© Thou foalt not be afraid for the terror 
6 by ni ght, nor for the arrow that fieth by day. A thouf: and, (pall fall at 
* thy fide, and ter thoufand at thy rig ht band, but it fall not come nigh 
¥¢ thee.”? Pfalm xcl. 

‘ The whole cf this my/fical p/alm is wrefted to fignify fometking in 
favour of the moft profane of al] PRoFANE THINGS, and to fecond 


the intercfled views Of this cr that earthly potentate. Both parties 
find 
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find fuch paflages in the prophets or the p/a/mif? on their own fide ; and 
fuch interpreters of the prophets fail not to find their admirers, their 
upplauders, and their followers, 

« Such WARLIKE SERMONS have we heard from the mouths of 
GRAVE DIVINES, and even of BisHops. Thefe men are, in faé&, 
WARRIORS; they 4elp on the caufe. Decrepit as they are in perfon, 
they fight from the pulpit the battles of the prince, who, perhaps, raifed 
them to their eminence. Pricfts fight, in fact, when they fet others on 
to fight; even Monks fight, and, in a bufinefs ¢ru/y diabclical, dare 
to ufe the NAME AND AUTHORITY OF JESUS CHRIST.’ 

The lively defcriptions of the horrors of war, and of its 
inconfiftency with the nature of man and the fpirit of Chrifti- 
anity, exhibited in this tract, are well adapted to excite 
powerful feelings in the mind of the reader. At the fame 
time, the work fuggefts weighty confiderations to prove that 
war is not, as thofe who profit by it are willing to perfuade 
thenifelves and others, @ neceffary evil, but a foolifh wafte of 
life and property in order to obtain an uncertain good; which, 
in the moft fortunate iffue, will never repay the expence at 
which it is procured. 

‘ If we were. (fays Erafmus) to calculate the matter fairly, and 
form a jult computation of the cosT attending war, and that of pro- 
CURING PEACE, we fhould find that peace might be purchafed ata 
TENTH PART of the cares, labours, troubles, dangers, expences, 
and BLoop, which it cofts to carRyY ON AWwaR. You lead a va/ 
multitude of men into danger of lofing their lives, in order to demolifh 
fome Great city; while the /ame labour and fatigue of thefle very 
mex Would BUILD, without any danger, a more magnificent city than 
the Clly DOG IED TO DEMOLITION. But the object is to do all 
POSSIBLE INJURY TO AN ENEMY. A smofi inhuman objed, let 
me tell you! And confider, whether you can 4xrt HiM eflentially, 
without Lurting, at the fame time, and by the fame means, your OWN 
PEOPLE, It furely isto act like a MADMAN to take to yourfelf fo 
Jarge a portion of CERTAIN EVIL, when it mutt ever be wxcertain 
how the DIE OF WAR May FALL inthe ULTIMATE ISSUE.’ 

The fame ideas are afterward purfued more at length. The 
fhrewdnefs of the tradefman, who fets it down as Clear gain if 

e can efcape a dangerous rifk at a trifling expence, is recom- 
mended to the imitation of the ftatefman; and he is advifed, 
if he fhall find, on carefully weighing the advantages with the 
difadvantages, that peace, even with fome circumflances of 
injuftice, is better than a juft war, not to rifk the day of battle. 

For the tranflation, which is given freely and with oc- 
cafjonal paraphrafe, and which is executed in a mafterly man- 
ner, the public, we conjecture, are indebted to the ingenious 
and learned author of ** Eflays Moral and Literary.”” The 
tranflator is certainly a zealous and able advocate engaged in 
the fame caufe with the original author; and it would be un- 
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juft to him not to add a fhort extrac from his animated pre- 
face ; 


« War has certainly been ufed by the creat of all ages and 
countries except our own, as a means of fupporting an exclufive claim 
to the privileges of eAormous opulence, itately grandeur, and ar- 
bitrary power. It employs the mind of the multitude, it kindles 
their paflions againft foreign, diflant, and unknown perfons, and thus 
prevents them from adverting to their own oppreffed condition, and 
to domeftic abufes. There is fomething fafcinating in its glory, in its 
ornaments, in its mufic, in its very noife and tumult, in its furprifing 
events, andin vicrory. It aflumes a fplendour, like the harlot, 
the more brilliant, gaudy, and affected, in proportion as it is con- 
{cious to itfelf of internal deformity. Paint and perfume are ufed by 
the wretched proftitute in profufion, to conceal the foul ulcerous 
fores, the rottennefs and putrefcence of difeafe. The vulgar and the 
thoughtlefs, of which there are many in the highe(ft ranks, as well as 
in the loweft, are dazzded by outward glitter. But improvement of 
mind is become almoft univerfal, fince the invention of printing ; and 
reafon, ftrengthened by reading, begins to difcover, at firit fight 
and with accuracy, the difference between pafte and diamonds, tinfel 
and bullion. It begins to fee that there can be no Gory in mutual 
deftru€tion ; that real glory can be derived only from beneficial ex- 
ertions, from contributions to the conveniencies and accommodations 
of life; from arts, fciences, commerce, and agriculture; to all 
which wAR 18 THE BANE, It begins to perceive clearly the truth 
of the poor Heathen’s obfervation, Ov ro fatya sv° aAAw TO EV Eye 
The creat is not therefore coop; but the coop ts therefore 
GREAT. . 

‘ It is indeed difficult to prevent the mind of the many from ad- 
miring the sPLENDIDLY dejirudive, and to teach it duly to appre- 
ciate the USEFUL AND BENEFICIAL, unattended with oftentation. 
There are various prejudices eafily accounted for, which from early 
infancy familiarize the ideas of war and ilaughter, which would other- 
wife fhock us. The books read at fchool were moftly written before 
the-Chriftian zra. They celebrate warriors with an eloquence of 
diction, and a {pirit of animation, which cannot fail to captivate a 
youthful reader. ‘The more generous his difpofition, the quicker his 
fenfibility, the livelier his genius, the warmer his imagination, the 
more likely is he, in that age of inexperience, to catch the flame of 
military ardour. The very ideas of BLooDY CONQUERORS are 
inftilled into his heart, and grow with his growth. He ftruts about 
his fchool, himfelf a hero in miniature, a little Achilles panting for 
glorious flaughter. And even the vulgar, thofe who are not in- 
itruéted in claflical learning by a Homer or a Ceefar, have their fven 
champions of Chrifiendom, learn to delight in fcenes of carnage, and 
think their country fuperior to ail others, not for her commerce, not 
for her liberty, not for her civilization, but for her BLoopDy WaRs. 
Happily for human nature, great writers have lately taken pains to 
remove thofe prejudices of the fchool and nurfery, which tend to in- 
creafe the natural mifery of man; and confequently war and all its 
apparaius Segin to be confidercd among thole CHILDISH THINGs, 
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which are to be put away in the age of maturity. It will indeed require 
time to emancipate the /fupid and unfeeling flaves of cuftom, fafhion, 
and /elf intereft from their more than icy PTIAN BONDAGE.’ 


From this cenfure, however, purely defenfive wars mutt be 


exempted. 
In the appendix are given tranflations of feveral letters of 


Erafmus, relative to the fubject of the treatife; and a feries of 
quotations, chiefly claffical, exprefling philanthropic fentiments, Fy 





Aer. VIII. Mr. Sulivan’s View of Nature, in Letters to a Traveller 
among the Alps, Se. 
[ Article concluded from the Review for Fuly, p. 261.] 

1" reviewing a work of fuch great extent and variety as that 

which is now before us, we find it no eafy tafk to give our 
readers an adequate idea of its merit. A mere copy of its 
table of contents would be infupportably tedious. An abftraé, 
however concile, of the fubftance of each letter would protraét 
our account far beyond the limits to which we are neceflarily 
confined ; and, after all, would very imperfe@tly imprefs the 
reader with an idea of the author’s turn of thinking, and ftill 
lefs with a perception of the fpirit with which he feels, as well 
as conceives, every important fubjeét that pafles in review be- 
fore him. Mr.S. has not read merely to obtain information, 
and to enable himfelf to fpeculate for his own inftruction and 
that of others, but to qualify him/elf for rendering eflential 
fervice to mankind, by placing important truths before their 
minds in an interefting point of view, and by ftimulating them 
to an animated attention to their beft intereits. We mutt pro- 
ceed, therefore, after having requefted our readers to revert 
to the general account which we have given of the nature and 
defign of this work in the firft article of our Review for June 
laft, to point out fome of the principal fubjeéts of difcuflion, 
and to exemplify the author’s manner of treating them, by 
making a few extracts. 

Life in its various forms, intelle&tual, animal, and vege- 
table, is the chief object of attention in the third volume of 
this work. The common principles of animal and vegetable 
life, and their fpecific differences, are inveftigated: the doce 
trine of the diftin€& exiftence and immateriality of the foul is 
maintained ; different fyftems concerning matter and {pirit are 
defcribed: the doctrine of innate ideas and principles, in op- 
pofition to Mr. Locke, is defended: the focial and not the 
favage ftate is aflerted to be natural to man; and numerous 
proofs are adduced of the intellectual fuperiority of man to the 


brutes. Curious zoological and: botanical difcuffions fill the 
| remainders 
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remainder of this volume. On the fimilarity between the 
phyfiology of plauts and animals, Ir. 5. writes as follows : 


‘ OF the eflcace and properties of life we are profoundly } ignorant. 
What life reatly is, feems too fubule for our un deritandings tO COil- 
ceive, or our fenies to difcern. All anima!s are endowed with fenfation, 
or at leaft with irritability, which lait has been conlidered as a dif- 
tinguifhing clraracter of animal exillence. W € ac knowledge fenfation 
in organized bodies, when we perceive they have organs fimilar to 
‘our own, or when they act, in certain circum flances, in the fame 
manner as we act. If an organized being have eyes, ears, a mouth, 
we naturally conclude it enjoys the fame fenfations, as thefe organs 
omvey to us. If we fee another being, whofe itructure exlubits 
nothing analogous to our organs of fentation, yet contracting with 
rapidity when touched, directing its body uniformly to the light, 
feizing {mall infeéts with tentacula, or a kind of arms, and conveying 
them to an aperture placed at its anterior end, we hefitate net to 
pronounce it to be animated. Cut off its arms, deprive it of the fa- 
culty of contracting and extending its body, the nature of this being 
avill not be changed ; but we ihall be unable to determine whether it 
poffefles any portion of life. ‘his 1s nearly the condition of the 
dmall fections of a poly pus, before their heads begin to grow. The 
wheel-animal, the eels in blighted wheat, and the {nails “tecésded in 
the Philofophical Tranfadtions, afford inflances of every appearance 
of fenfation, and even of irritability, being fufpended, net for months, 
bui, for feveral years, while yet the life of thefe animals is not extin- 

vifhed, for they uniformly zevive upon a proper application of heat 
and of moifture. If, then, we have no other criteria to diftinguith 
life, than motion, fenfation, and irritability, the animals-juit men- 
tioned, continuing ina ftate for years, which every man would pro- 
nounce to be pertettly dead, life may probably exilt in many bodies 
which are commonly thought to be as inanimate as ftones, 

‘ Wherever there is a vafcular jyitem, containing a moving nu- 
tritive /ucens, there is life; and w estes there is lite, there may be, 
for aught we can prove to the contrary, a more or le{s acute per- 
ception. The fame kind of comparative reaioning, that wouid ex- 
élude vegetables from the faculty of perception, might equally 

edclude from animality, thofe animals which are provided with the 
mott obtufe fenfes, when compared with fuch as are furnifhed with 
the moft numerous, and moftacute. ‘The perception of man feems to 
be indefinitely greater, when compared with that of coralines, fea 
pens, and oyiters, than the perception of thefe, which are allowed to 
be animals, when compared with the figns of perception manifefted 
by a variety of what are called vegetables. Should J not rather cali 
one of the blooming, gentle, and affectionate daughters of humanity, 
the fifter of the lily otf the valley, or of the rofe, than of the mufcle 
or of the barnacle ? Spunges open and fhut their mamillz ; cora!s, 
and fea pens, protrude, or draw back their fuckers ; thell nth open 
or keep clofe their fills in fearch of food, or avoidance of injury ; 
and it is from thefe muicular motions, we judge the beings to which 
they belong to have perception, that is, to be animals. 
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‘Jn the vegetable kingdom, the mufcular motion of many plants 
may be obfer ved, to be to the full as definite and diftinguifhable, as 
thofe of the clafs of animals jult mentioned. ‘The plants called 
belictroper, turn daily round with the fun; by conttantly prefenting 
their furfaces to that luminary, they feem as defirous of abforbing a 
nutriment from its rays, as a bed of oytters does from the water, by 
opening their fhells upon the afflux of the tide. The flores /c/ares, are 
as uniform in their opening and fhutting, as animais are in their times 
of feeding and digeliing : fjome, in thefe motions, do not obferve the 
feafons of the year, but. expand and fhut up their mowers, at the fame 
hour in all feafons; others, like a variety of infects, which appear or not, 
according to the heat of the weather cr climate, open later in the day, 
or do not open at all, when they are removed from a fouthern, toa 
more northern latitude. ‘T'refoil, wood forrel, mountzto ebony » wild 
fenna, the African marigold, &c. are fo regular in folding up their 
leaves before rainy weather, that they feem to have a kind “of inftinét 
or forefight, fi: milar to that of ants. And what is itil more extra- 
ordinary, vegetables appear to be a fort of Aygromevers, for im feveral 
there is found a contorfion of the fibres, which anfw ers, in every re- 
{pect, this purpofe. ‘The fibres of the plants, being aifected by the 
quality of the air, the {pira! part twilts, or untwilis, as the weather 
varies, and thus the degress of drynefs or moiiture of the atmofphere 
are to be obferved. Young trees ina thick forcit are found to incline 
themfelves towards that part through which the light penctrates, as 
plants are obferved to do in a darkened chamber, towards a ftream of 
fight let in through an orifice, and as the ears ot corn do towards the 
fouth. 

‘ The roots of plants are alfo known to turn away with a kind of 
abhorrence, from whatever they meet with which 1s hurtful to them ; 
and to defert their ordinary direction, and to tend with a kind of 
natural and irrefiltible impulfe towards collections of waters placed 
within their reach. Many plants experience convulfions of their 
ftamina, upon being Aightly touched. Whatever can produce any 
effect upon an animal organ, as the impact of external bodies, heat 
and cold, the vapour of burning fulphur, of volatile alkali, want of 
air, &c. is found to aét alfo upon the plants calied fenfitive. But, 
we will not infift upon any further inftances of that clafs. We have 
already noticed many, which feem far fuperior in quicknefs to thofe 
of a variety of animals. Nowy to refer the mufcular motions of fhell 
fifh, and zoophytes, to an internal,,principle of volition ; to make 
thefe indicative of the pereeptivity of the being ; and to attribute the 
more notable ones of vegetables to certain mechanical dilatations 
and contraétions of parts, occafioned by external impulfe, is to err 
againft the rule of philofophifing, which affigns the fame caufes for 
effects of the fame kind. The motions, in both cafes, are equally 
accommodated to the prefervation of the being to which they belong ; 
are equally diftinct and uniform; and fhould be equally derived from 
mechanifm, or equally admitted as criteria of perception. The ge- 
neration, nutrition, organization, life, health, ficknefs, and death of 
plants, eftablifh no diicriminative characteriltic between them and 
animals, A communication of fexes, in order to produce their like, 
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belongs to certain vegetables, as well as to certain animals. Ex- 
ipiration and infpiration, a kind of larynx and lungs, perfpiration; 
imbibition, arteries, veins, lacteals, and probably a circulating fluid, 
apperiain to vegetables, as well as to animals. Life belongs alike to 
both kingdoms, and fecms to depend upon tlie fame principle in both. 
Both are incapable of affimilating to their proper fubftance, all kinds 
of food ; for fruits are found to taite of the foil, juit as the milk, and 
fleth, and bones, and urine of animals, often give indications of the 
particular pabulum with which they have been fed. Both die of old 
ave; from excefs of hunger or thirft; from external injuries ; from 
intemperance of weather; or from poifoned food.’ 

The author proceeds, in the fourth volume, to farther me- 
taphyfical inquiries. He particularly difcufles the great quef- 
tions concerning the immortality of the foul and the exiftence 
of Deity. Subjeéts of fuch moment he cannot perfuade him- 
felf to treat with the cool indifference of fcepticifm. While he 
reafons ftrongly in fupport of thefe fundamental truths of re- 
ligion, he difplays their importance with that kind of natural 
eloquence which is the offspring of fincere convi€tion. The 
obfervations on thefe fubje&s, and indeed the general fpirit of 
the whole work, are well adapted to accomplifh the author’s 
laudable and benevolent defign of checking the progrefs of 
thofe atheiftical principles, which (to what extent we are not 
able to fay,) have lately found advocates in France. Of the 
manner in which Mr. S. writes on this fubject, we fhall give 
a fhort fpecimen: 

¢ Nothing is without an adequate caufe why it is; and why itis fo, 
rather than otherwife. Where there isno caufe there can be no effeét. 
We cannot comprehend, how one intelligent being could have brought 
about fuch an univerfal effect. Yet, what has been thought beyond 
the power of any being, has been afcribed toa caufe void of all power, 
dead matter, and blind necefity. This is not as it fhould be. We 
mult have an adequate caule to a pofitive effect. We are not to plant 
4 motive power in dead matter, to make dead matter living matter. 
Virtue, power, and force, cannot be without a fubje&t; nor can they 
be communicated from the terminating {urface of one particle to that 
of another without a fubje&t. Nothing can act, where itis not; nor 
can matter act beyond its terminating furface, Material aGtion, ata 
diitance, is repugnant to reafon. Spinova’s affertion, that every 
thing in the world is God, or that nothing but God could exift, in- 
cludes in it this plain contradiétion, of making the effect the fame 
thing with the caufe, and confounding the moft oppofite natures ; for 
it is abfolutely impoffible, the fame being fhould be both material and 
immaterial; or void of all power, as matter is, and at once the 
origin of all power, as an immaterial being muft be. 

‘It is fingutar that man, who cannot account for any thing without 
him, has yet the hardinefs to deny a God. Can we give even a 
conjectural account of any one phenomenon in nature, from the ro- 
tation of the great orbs of the univerfe, to the germination of a 
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blade of grafs, without having recourfe to him, a3 the primary in- 
comprehentible caufe? ‘The ftudy of nature ought to elevate the 
ideas of man, one fhould conceive, to his Creator; but, it only ferves 
to increafe his prefumption. The philofopher, who flatters himfelf 
he has penetrated into the fecrets of exiftence, is vain enough to com- 
pare his pretended wifdom to the infinite wifdom of his Maker. He 
approves, cenfures, corrects, and prefcribes laws to Nature, and limits 
to Omnipotence: and thus, while with idle fyftems he is bufily oc- 
cupied in arranging this machine of the world, the poor hufbandman, 
who fees the fun and the rain contribute in their turns to fertilize his 
fields, admires and bleffes the hand, whofe bounties he receives, without 
troubling himfelf about the manner in which they are bellowed. He 
does not feek to juftify his ignorance, or his vices, by his infidelity, 
He does not arrogantly cenfure the works of his Creator, nor attack 
his Divine Matter to fhew his own felf-fufficiency. 

« But there is an arbitrary word, which men are extravagantly fond 
of, which yet is totally deftitute of meaning. What is nature; that 
is, what is it in contradiftin@tion to the Author of nature? Examine 
it narrowly; you will find it eludes every poffible refearch. Who 
teaches the young of all animals, without exception, firlt, to make 
ufe of their limbs, and move their bodies? It is a fecret, you will 
fay, to all the philofphers on earth, how {pontaneous motion is 
performed. And how can every brute, every creature, fo readily 
perform ana@ion, the nature and reafon of which is fuch a myttery ? 
Who guides them in their work ? Spontaneous motion, in the firft 
inftance, is neither performed by reafon, nor by habit? Is not the 
conftant dire@tion of the Deity therefore neceffary ? Is it not necef- 
fary alfo in the formation of animals, as well as vegetables ? And farther, 
when the little living creatures have no faculties to contrive, nor 
knowledge to comprehend, the myfterious procefs they are employed 
in, is it not fill equally neceflary, and equally plain, they muff be 
guided by the fame wifdom, which conftantly direéts the formation of 
their bodies? Were it not for this providential dire€tion, no {pecies 
of animals, not even man, could overcome the firit difficulties of life, 
but, muft inevitably give up their new-gotten breath, under an in- 
ability and ignorance what to dotapreferve it. Nature, therefore, 
may be fliled the divinity of the atheift, the knowledge of the ig- 
norant, and the refuge of the flothful mind, in which all contra- 
dictions are confiftent. Nature, as an univerfai unmeaning caufe, 
fuperfedes every inquiry ; and as a2 mere non-entity, requires neither 
fear nor reverence.’ 

Befides the metaphyfical fpeculations contained in this vo- 
Jume, the reader will find much learned and ingenious invefti- 
gation refpecting the age of the world, and the changes which 
the furface of the globe has undergone. All hiftorical records 
Mr. 5S. traces back to the Scythians, as the moft antient civilized 
ftate. Thofe who intereft themfelves in inquiries of this 
kind will receive much information and amufement in perufing 
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on this fubject, and, at the beginning of the f/th volume, his 
difquifitions concerning the antient ftate of Ireland. 

From other antient nations, Mr. S. turns his attention to 
the Ifraelites. In difcuffing their hiftory, and the authority of 
their facred books, at the fame time that he proves himfelf a 
true and zealous friend to revelation, and ftrenuoufly maintains 
the wifdom and purity of the Mofaic fyftem, he perceives and 
aeknowleges the difficulties which attend the literal interpret. 
ation of the account of the fall of man; and he is inclined to 
think, with feveral antient Chriftian writers, that it ought to 
be explained aliegorically. Liberality and candour are ftrongly 
marked in the author’s obfervations on the Jewifh hiftory, as 
well as in his fubfequent refleCtions on the morality and my- 
thology of the antient Greeks and Romans. After his moft 
liberal conceffions, however, in favour of paganifm, he finds 
abundant reafon to maintain the neceflity of divine revelation ; 
and he infifts largely and forcibly on the folly and inhumanity 
of attempting to deprive men of the benefit of Chriftianity, for 
this reafon, among others, that Chriftianity is the perfection 


of natural religion. 

« With refpe& to Chriftianity, (vol. v. p. 403.) is it not, in fact, 
the religion of nature, fo much contended for by philofophers? For 
the end of Chrift’s coming was, not to abolifh the old and fundamental 
religion, but to perfe& it: he came, not to deftroy the law, but to 
fulfil it. Hence the Chriftian religion, in whatever light it be taken, 
is certainly nothing new, no novel fy{tem, no other than the perfec- 
tion of that religion, originally imparted to mankind ? 

« It is well when any terms are held with Chriftianity. He who 
attacks revealed religion only, fays Montefquieu, may bein fome re- 
{pects pardoned ; but he who attacks natural religion, attacks all the 
religions in the world. Though men fhould be taught to difbelieve 
the obligations of revealed religion, they may ftill think themfelves 
bound by the religion of nature; but, it is moft pernicious to endea- 
vour to perfuade them, they are bound by no religion at all. It is 
not impoffible to attack a revealed religion, feeing it depends on par- 
ticular facts, and fa@s are, in their own nature, liable to be controverted; 
but this is not the cafe with natural religion; for it is drawn from the 
nature of man, which cannot be difputed ; and from the internal fen- 
is going to be burned, or afraid of being burned, becaufe he does not 
believe certain articles, whether depending or not depending on re« 
vealed religion, hath very good reafon to attack it, becaufe he may 
thereby hope to provide for his own defence. But the cafe is very 
different, where the man who attacks revealed religion, does it with- 
out the leait perfonal motive ; and where, if he thould fueceed, nay 
fhould be in the right too, he would only deprive his country of 
numberlefs real benents, for the fake of eftablifhing a merely {pecu- 
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‘ Lively free-thinkers have, at all times, a happy and a conve- 
nient knack of arranging their arguments in fuch a manner, that the 
truth may be carefully concealed; and then of dancing round their 
fyllogifms as wild Indians dance round their circle. What religion, 
fay they to the Chinefe, next to your own, is the beft? The religion 
of nature, fays the Chinefe. What religion, would you embrace, were 
you to abjure Mahommedanifm? ‘The religion of nature, fays the 
Meffulman. Chriftians, which is the true religion, if Chriftianity be 
not? The religion of nature, which was the religion of the Jews. 
But, you Jews, what is the true religion, if Judaifm be falfe? Why, 
certainly, the religion of nature. ‘Ihius, to that which is with una- 
nimity allowed the fecond place, are we rot, we are afked, in fairnefs 
to give the firit ?’ 

‘ The religion of the gofpel, taking the term nature in the fenfe 
moft applicable to the fubject, is, I acknowledge, the true original 
religion of nature. Our Saviour came into the world, as he himéelf 
deciares, to fupply the defects of reafon, not to alter the pure fenti- 
ments, of which God had ordained his creatures fhould be poffeffed. 
Religion, in this view of it, is the fame it was in the days of the old 
law; the fame it was in the days before the law was given; and the 
fame, both then and now, that it will be a thoufand years hence, if 
the world laft fo long, Such natural religion can only differ from 
revealed religion, in the manner of its being communicated. The 
one is the internal, as the other is the external revelation of the fame 
unchangeable will of a Being, who 1s alike, at all times, infinitely wife 
and good. ‘There can then, in truth, be no dilagreement between 
them. ‘This many emizent divines have allowed. . Of fc omnia dix- 
ifent ! 

‘ But concerning this pure and natural religion it may beconfidently 
aferted, that there never was an age, or nation, in the world, in which 
it was ever prattifed. Reliyion, before the introdudtion of Chritfti- 
anity, and even now in wnenlightened countrics, exhibits in the moft 
vnequivocal manner, the glaring weaknefles of the human under- 
standing ; even to the bigotted and horrible extreme of facrificing the 
lives of men to the fanguinary honour of their divinities. Here I 
would wifh I could fop; but I am compelled to the conteffion of even 
@ more culpable atrocity, in one mifguided branch of the very fyitem 
for which I am contending. To burn bodies, and to fentence fouls 
to everlaiting perdition, have been fraudulently tortured out of the 
words of mercy, and of peace, and have been claimed as a right in 
facerdotal prerogative. Say, ye folemn murderers of the holy office, 
is it not true, that ye drefs your wretched victims in a /am denito, or 
coat painted with flames and devils, that the deluded populace may 
conclude, that thofe whom you condemn, are immediately and juitly 
precipitated to hell? And that on the fcaffold, you ferocioufly take 
your leave of each agonizing fufferer, wath this dreadful expreffions 
Jam animam tuam tradimus Diabolo?’ 


The fubje& of the divine authority, and the moral excel- 
lence of the Chriftian religion, are purfued ftill farther in the 
fiath volume; feveral popular objections againft it are refuted ; 
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its internal charaéters are exhibited as a ftrong confirmation of 
its divine original ; and the hiftory of its rife and progrefs is 
examined, to prove that the mifchiefs which have arifen in the 
Chriftian world have been owing to the perverfion and abule, 
aud not to the natural tendency, of Chriftianity.—In his review 
of the hiftory of the Chriftian church, Mr. S. cenfures, with a 
truly Chriftian fpirit, every appearance of intolerance; and, 
though he ftrongly recommends the ftudy, profeffion, and prac- 
tice of religion, he encourages no other method of fupporting 
its credit and authority than the free communication of reli- 
gious knowlege, and the univerfal exercife of religious freedom. 
We conclude our extracts with the following judicious and 
fpirited remarks on the impolicy and injuftice of intolerance : 


‘ There are, and have been, and will be to eternity, various and 
oppofite fentiments on a queition, which, above all others, is molt 
interefting to every man. And the partizans of either party will ever 
pretend to have the argument in their favour. Even among the moft 
learned, and the mof rigidly juit and pure-hearted, we often fee, 
that neither knowledge, nor virtue, is an abfolute fecurity again{t 
error. Religion, in reality, cannot be more national than the intel- 
JeQual faculty and the energies of confcience, Some truths, it is 
ceriain, may be national; but others muit be univerfal. For God 
never appointed true religion to lend forms and tints to any peculiar 
affociations: he placed it in the centre of the univerfe, to be the lumi- 
nary cf union, by the exercife of general benevolence. 

‘ The direful fpirit of fanaticifm is happily leaving the earth. Thofe 
begin to blufh, who formerly had no zeal fo ftrong as that of perfecu- 
tion. ‘They now even begin to feel, that tolerance is not a deadly fin 
—a confpiracy againft God and nature. St. Bernard? s words come to 
be underftood, ‘* Fides fuadenda, non imperanda,’”’? But could you 
have fuppofed, that the loffes occafioned to the human fpecies, from 
the firft fanguinary executions of the Hebrews, to the perfidious maf- 
facres of St. Bartholomew and Ireland, within the pales of Judaifm 
and Chriftianity alone, there could from hiftory be traced to have 
been at leat thirty millions of men? Or, could you ever have con- 
ceived it poflible, that, after the maffacre of St. Bartholomew, a medal 

fhould have been ftruck with this infcription: ‘* Pietas armavit jufti- 
tiam?’’ That it fhould be recorded, that “* un arret du mois de Juillet 
1562, permet de tuer les Huguenots partout ou on les trouvera ; et or- 
donnoit, que cet arret feroit Iu tous les Dimanches au prone de chaque 
paroifie ?’? Or, what is fill more abominable, that Pope Gregory the 
‘Thirteenth fhould, for the murder of from feventy to an hundred 
thoufand of his fellow-creatures, on the day of St. Bartholomew, have 
made a folemn procefiion to St. Peter’s, and placed a picture of the 
fubjea in the Vatican, with this infcription, ‘* Pontifex collegii necem 
probat i s 

‘ To admit general principles in theory, and to reftrict them in prac- 
tices is s, toa rational miad, the bafett logic. Intolerance, that, pre- 
tends to reafon, is worfe than enthufiafm, which perfecutes from im- 
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pulfe. Peter, John, and Paul, are men; you and I are men: and fo 
is the Jew, and fo is the Mahommedan. As well, then, may you give 
reafon to man, and brand him fora fool, becaufe he reafons, as brand 
with infamy the man who judges for himfelf in religion. The ab- 
furdity is, in truth, too glaring; and yet almoft all Chriflians are 
guilty of it. We all ftrive to faften an opprobrium upon thofe who 
think differently from ourfelves ; and thus prejudice becomes an over- 
match for prit.ciple. ia é 

« In every quarter our ears are dinned with the cry ofimpiety. In 
Afia, the Chriftian is impious; in Europe, the Muffulman; in Lon- 
don, the Papift; in Rome, the Calvinift: nay, almoft every ftreet has 
its peculiar fanctity and pretenfion. How is this? Is the whole world 
impious? or is there any fuch thing as impiety? I am afraid this 
mutual reproach is little better than fatire in felf-applaufe: and 
though the paradox is not in all cafes juft, we may venture to believe, 
that thofe who have the beit laws have often the moft need of them. 

« The advocate for real Chriftianity has nothing to do with the pe- 
culiar tenets of Luther, Calvin, or Bellarmine, or with any other fyftem 
which is likely to be tinctured with human infirmity: his bufinefs is, 
to vindicate the truth as it is in the gofpel. Human knowledge, as 
human nature, he knows, is to be pruned according to method and 
rule. As the world advances, reafon at all times gains ground upon 
imagination ; the underftanding becomes more exercifed; fewer ob- 
jetts occur that are new and furprifing ; men apply to trace the caufes 
of things ; and they correét and refine one another. And thus, in the 
prefent age, thanks to the Author of all goodnefs, we are beginning 
to make amends for former negligence. ‘The curiofity of the moraliit 
is conneéted with tafte and genius; and his refearches tend to difplay 
the progrefs of human manners, and to illuftrate the hiftory of fo- 
ciety. 

. The religious eftablifhment, of any country, fo far as it is fettled 
by human laws, and with refpeét to external rites and worldly emolu- 
ment, is liable to change, as much as any civil appointments what- 
ever. So far was Locke from thinking the church interwoven with 
the ftate, that he held the former to be abfolutely feparate and diftin& 
from the latter. ‘* The boundaries, on both fides,’’ fays he, “ are 
fixed and immoveable. And he jumbles heaven and earth together, 


‘pings moft remote and oppofite, who mixes two focieties which are, 
i 


their original, end, bufinefs, and every thing, perfeétly diftinet, and 
infinitely different from each other.”’ 

« With refpect to what are called denominations, therefore, of re- 
ligion, if every one be left to judge of his own religion, there is no 
fuch thing as a religion that is wrong. But if men are to judge of 
each other’s religion, there is no fuch thing asa religion that is right 5 
and therefore all the world are right, or all the world arewrong. No 
man, or body of men, confequently, can, under any pretence whatfo- 
ever, aflume the power of governing, or forcing the belief, the 
thoughts, the reafon of others, without impioufly and foolifhly arro- 
gating the power of God. Religion, as a rule of faith, by which we 
are to be faved or condemned in another life, muft be the exclufive 


private concern of the individual, in which every man has an indif- 
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putable right to follow the light of his own reafon, and to reyet ail authe- 
rity founded on the reafon of overs. ‘TV hote, accordingly, who denounce 
to us damnation, as the confeguence of error in faith, and thofe who 
would force us to hazard our immortal fouls, upon their judgme nts, 
who have no concern in the matter, contrary to our own reaion, who 
have fo deep in interetin it, are the moftt execrable of all tyrants. 

Mankind have groaned, even in the chusch of Chrilt, for more 
than a thoufand years, under a fatal confederation between civil and 
ecclefiaitical power. By this contract for the bodies and fouls of men, 
the mind is firit to be enilaved, and then the body delivered over to 
the fecular arm, with its active principle, the fpring of all its virtues 
and faculties, bound up in chains. From this complicated tyranny, 
even death isnorefuge. Its power, in papal kingdoms more efpeci- 
ally, extends into the reign of darknef S53 the miferable mortal, who 
has not obeyed its ordinances here, who does not go to the grave 
clothed in the San Benito of their inquifition, and carry in his hand the 
paflport of abfolution, is handed over to the agents of the hierarchy in 
another world, to the dticipline of eternal torments. But even our 
own prefent mixture of religion with politics; our religious tefts, and 
parliamentary religions, would, ] fufpect, appear fomewlhrat ludicrous 
to a perfon who could contemplate them unbiaffed by habit and cuf- 
tom. Is it not a curious idea, for inftance, that if a Solon, or a So- 
crates, were to rife up among us, the one could not fit for a Cormih 
borough, nor the other execute the office of juitice of peace; 
that Epaminondas could not command a troop of horfe, or Themii- 
tocles be made a poll-captain, till they had made themfelves mafters 
of the thirty-nine articles previoully to the taking the facramental 
tet?’ 


After having fo fully exprefled our approbation of this work, 
and having furnifhed our readers fo Jargely with an opportunity 
of judging of its merit, we have now only to exprefs our ear- 
neft with that it may be as ufeful in promoting the interefts of 
religion, and in propagating the Jove of {cience, as the author’s 
benevolence will lead him to detire, and as his ability and public 
fpirit give him a right to expect. 

A copious alphabetical index would have been an ufeful ap- 


pendage to thefe volumes. E. 
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|" is an inexprefiible gratification and ees sage tous in 
our literary labours, “when we find our judgment concerning 
the merit of important publications confirmed by the generat 
fuffrage of the world. ‘The intervals, which have pafled be- 
tween the times of the publication of the feveral volumes of Dr. 
Blair’s fermons, have afforded us ful! opportunity of i informing 
ourfelves of the reception which they have experienced; and we 
are 
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are happy in obferving that this has been fuch as to leave us no 
room to doubt that, in the liberal praife which we found our- 
felves impelled fucceffively to beftow on them, we were folely 
guided by a juft perception of their merit. 

To characterize the prefent volume as exhibiting excellent 
models of pulpit eloquence,—in which, fubjects of the higheft 
importance are difcufled neither with the frigidity of abftract 
fpeculation, nor difplayed in the talle glare of puerile oratory, but 
are treated with that manly and imprefilive eloquence which can 
only be the refult of the molt happy union of good fenfe, cor- 
rect tafte, a lively imagination, and a heart deeply tinctured 
with religious fentiments ;—wou!d be merely to repeat what we 
have expretled more at large in our former articles: fee vol. lvi. 
p- 278. vol. Ixii. p. 293. N.S. vol. iii. p. 190. 207. 

Ki qually unneceflary is it, for the purpofe of recommending 
this no ll to felect paflages of particular merit, from dif- 
courfes which are throughout fo deferving of commendation. 
That we may not feem, however, to treat this juftly- admired 
writer with lefs refpect now than on former occations, we fhall 
make a fhort extract from a fermon on Friendfhip; in which the 
author appears no lefs excellent in the plain didactic manner, 
than we have before feen him in the elegant, pathetic, and fub- 
lime.—Giving advice for the prefervation of friendfhip, he 
fays, 

‘In the third place, It is material to the prefervation of friendthip, 
that opennefs of temper and manners, on both hands, be cultivated. 
Nothing more certainly diffolves friendfhip, than the jealoufy which 
arifes from darknels and concealment. If your fituation oblige you to 
take a different fide from your friend, do itopenly. Ayow your con- 
du&t ; avow your motives; as far as honourallows, difclofe yourfelves 
frankly; feek no cover from unneceflary and mytterious fecrecy. 
Mutual confidence is the foul of fricudcirp. As foon as that is de- 
ftroyed, or even impaired, it is only a ihow of friendfhip that remains, 
What was once cordial intimacy, degenerates firft into formal civility, 
Conftraint on both fides next fucceeds ; and difguit or hatred foon 
follows.—'‘T he maxim that has been laid down by < certain crooked po- 
liticians, to behave toa friend with the fame guarded caution as we 
would do to an enemy, becaufe it is pofiible that he may one day be- 
come fuch, diicovers a mind which never was made for the enjoyments 
of friendfhip. It is a maxim which, not unreafonably I admit, may 
find place 1 in thofe potitical and party friendfhips, of which I before 
{poke, where perfonal advancement is always in view. But it is alto- 
gether inconfittent with the fpirit of thofe friendfliips, which are form- 
ed, and anderftood to be nourifhed, by the heart. 

*« The fourth advice which I give is, To cultivate, in all intercourfe 
among friends, gentle and obliging manners. Jt is a common error to 
fuppofe, that familiar intimacy fuperfedes attention to the leffer duties 
of behavieur; and that, under the notion of freedom, it may excufl¢ 
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a carelefs, or even a rough, demeanour. On the contrary, an inti- 
mate connection can only be kept up, by a conftant wifh to be pleafing 
and agreeable. The nearer and clofer that men are brought together, 
the more frequent that the points of contact between them become, 
there is the greater neceffity for the furface being fmooth, and every 
thing being removed that can grate or oftend.—Let no harfhnefs, no 
appearance of negleét, no fupercilious affectation of fuperiority, occur 
in the intercourfe of friends. A tart reply, a pronenefs to rebuke, a 
captious and contradi¢tious fpirit, are often known to embitter do- 
mettic life, and to fet friends at variance. In thofe fmaller articles of 
behaviour, where men are too apt to be carelefs, and to indulge their 
humour without reftraint, the real character is often underftood to 
break forth, and fhew itfelf. It is by no means enough, that, in all 
matters of ferious intereft, we think ourfelves ready to prove the fince- 
rity of our friendfhip. Thefe occur more rargly. The ordinary tenor 
of life is compofed of {mall duties and offices, which men have occa- 
fion daily to perform; and it is only by rendering daily behaviour 
agreeable, that we can long preferve the comforts of friendfhip.’ 

Our high refpe& for this excellent preacher muft not prevent 
us from remarking that, in the midft of the general purity of ftyle 
which adorns this as well as the preceding volumes, a few ne- 
gligencies are to be found:—among thefe, the principal are 
Scottifh idiomatic phrafes, to which we do not with to fee even 
the authority of Dr. Blair fufficient to reconcile the Englifh 
ear. Of this kind are the expreflions, p. 79, we will often find ; 
P- 97, how often would we find; p. 176, we would difcover x 
p. 182, it almoft never bappens ; 3 P- 2595 ‘260, are not long of ad- 
mom foing us—-is not long of occurring. We mutt alfo remark, 
as inelegant, the expreffion, before concluding this difcourfe ; and, 
as tautological, the phrafe, (p. 443¢ ») querulous complaints. 

The fubjects in the prefent volume are all of the practical 
kind: 

‘ On the Caufes of Men’s being weary of Life :—on Charity as 
the End of the Commandment :—on our Lives being in the Hand of 
God :—the Mixture of bad Men with the good in Human Society :== 
the Relief which the Gofpel affords to the Dittreffed :— Luxury and 
Licentioufnefs :—the Prefence of God in a Future State :—Curiofity 
concerning the Affairs of others:—on our prefent Ignorance of the 
Ways of God:—the Slavery of Vice:—the Importance of Public 
Worthip :—the Fathion of the World paffing away :—Tranquillity of 
Mind :—on the Misfortunes of Mcn being chargeable on themfelves :— 
on Integrity as the Guide of Life: —Subdmiffion to the Divine Will :-— 
Friendihip :—-the Conduét to be held with regard to future Events :— 
on following the Multitude to do Evil:—The Wifdom of God.’ 


Though it may not be neceflary to fpecify more particularly 
the contents of thefe fera.:ns, we cannot deny ourfelves the 
fatisfaction of pointing out, as particularly excellent, the firft, 
eighth, twelfth, thirteenth, and feventeenth. 
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On a general retrofpect of the four volumes of fermons which 
Dr. Blair has prefented to the public, we feel ourfelves juftified 
jn aflerting that we are acquainted with no fet of fermons in 
the Englifh language which is more uniformly valuable for 
practical utility of fubje&t, for judicious felection and clear ar- 
rangement of interefting fentiments, for happy illuftrations of 
important though obvious truths, and for perfpicuity and ele- 
gance of ftyle. Ki. 








-_ 


Art. X. The Hiftory of the Origin, Progrefs, and Termination of the 
American War. By C. Stedman, who ferved under Sir W. Howe, 
Sir H. Clinton, and the Marquis Cornwallis. 4to. 2 Vols. 
pp- 420 ineach. 21. 2s. Boards. Debrett, &c. 1794. 


THe prefent hiftory is written by an officer who ferved in 

America during our unfortunate war with that country, 
; and is therefore undoubtedly entitled to the attention of the 
public, fo far as it relates to the conduét of one of the parties 
in that interefting conteft. ‘The fituation of Mr. Stedman, 
during the period of which he treats, enabled him to colleé& 
thofe materials which he has now methodized and communi- 
. cated to the world. A hiftory of the war, however, by one 
, who not only approved the principles on which it was profe- 
cuted by this country, but who drew his fword in the defence 
of thofe principles, promifed no very favourable account of the 
conduét of the people who oppofed the claims of Great Britain. 
To afcertain this circumftance, we have compared the prefent 
work with the hiftory written by Dr. Ramfay *, and we have 
been much fatisfied with the general coincidence which we dif- 
covered. Some variations were obfervable: but thele were 
eafily reconciled by remembering the different light in which 
the conteft was regarded by the two hiftorians. 

‘ Although the iffue of the war was unfortunate, (fays Mr. S. in 
his dedication to Lord Moira,) our national character was not im- 
paired, nor the centelft, while it was maintained, on the whole inglo- 
rious. Neither martial ardour was wanting among our countrymen, 
nor military enterprife, nor patriotic zeal. In thataank, and thofe 
circumftances of life which are at once a temptation and an apology 
for diffipation and a love of pleafure, the military fpirit of Britain fhone 
forth with undiminifhed luftre; and the nobleft families exhibited bright 
examples of true courage, exalted genius, and confummate wifdom.’ 

In a judicious and extenfive, introduction to his hiftory, Mr. S. 
traces the origin of the fettlements in North America, delineates 
the charaéteriftic features of the fettlers in the different ftates, 
and narrates the principal circumftances which led to their dif- 
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union from the parent country. He commences with obferving 
that the love of Jiberty is fo natural, and that fuch is the aver- 
fion of mankind to reftraint, that it feems to be in the very 
nature of colonies, and of al] fubordinate governments, to feize 
every favourable opportunity of aflerting their independance ; 
and that the external afpect of nature con{pires with that noble 
pafion to check the progrefs of empire, and to maintain an in- 


_*terefting diverfity among tribes and nations. 


When the United States of North America (he proceeds to 
remark,) took up arms, and declared themfelves independant, 
they were not encouraged by any conjunéture that could juftify 
that meafure in point of policy, nor by any circumftance that 
could yield a reafonable hope of fuccefs in the arduous ftruggle 
which was toenfue. On the contrary, from taking a view of the 
ftrength and refources of Great Britain at the commencement 
of hoftilities, and contrafting it with the weaknefs and almoft 
total inability of the colonies, we fhall have reafon to conclude 
that the termination of the war in favour of the Jatter, with 
their final feparation from the Britifh empire, was one of thofe 
extraordinary and unexpedted events which bids defiance to all 
human forefight and calcuiation. 

The North American provinces lie between the thirtieth and 
fiftieth degrees of northern latitude ; and within theie bounds 
they experience higher degrees of heat and cold than are known 
in European climates that are fimilarly fituated. ‘The philo- 


fopher will find amufement in contemplating the effe& which 


is produced on the human frame and conftitution, by the influ- 
ence of climate and employment. In the provinces of New 
England, where nature has been lefs bountiful in the produc- 
tions of the earth, he will find a race of men, healthy, vigo- 
rous, penetrating, and active. In the middle colonies, he will 
fee farmers who are robult, frugal, perfevering, and induftri- 
ous ; plain and honeft in their dealings, but of rude and un- 

liant manners ; with little penetration and Iefs knowlege. In 
moit ot the fouthern colonies, he will meet with a people of 


pallid complexion and fwarthy hue, of form rather tall and 


flender, unfit and unaccuftomed to labour, with an averfion to 
bufinets, and a fondnefs for pleafure ; luxurious, fhewy, and ex- 
penfive, yet fenfible, fhrewd, and intelligent; of open and 
triendly difpofitions, and extremely hofpitable. 

The colonies in America were chiefly formed by thofe whom 
perfecution forced into a voluntary exile :—men who had either 
fuffered, or expeted to fuffer, during the intolerant admini- 
{trationo Archbifhop Laud. Surely it is not perfeétly candid 
in Mr. Stedman to characterize them as * puritans in religion, 
yepublicans in their notions of government, and of the fame 
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party and principles with thofe who afterwards overturned the 
government of England in both church and ftate, and brought 
their fovereign to the block.’ * ‘Thele reftlefs fpirits,’ he con- 
cludes, were ‘encouraged to emigrate’ becau(e their ¢ refractory 
conduct, machinations, and plots, had begun to give fo much 
dilturbance to government:’—we always thought that they were 
driven to expatriate themfelves on accougt of the hardfhips and 
fufferings which their religious fentiments excited. Repro- 
bating as we do the idea of per(ecuting men merely on account 
of their opinions, either on civil or religious fubjects, we fhould 
have been pleaied with the warmth of the author when {peaking 
of the perfecuted Catholics by whom Virginia was colonized, 
had his liberality equally extended to the equally injured Pro. 
teftants. * To the everlafting difgrace (he fays) of that nar- 
row-minded and intolerant age, it is recorded that two hundred 
popifh families, and many of them of diftinétion, chofe to en- 
counter the dangers of the fea, the fury of favages, and all the 
multiplied inconveniences, evils, and hardfhips of a new, unex- 
plored, and unihelcered country, rather than longer remain ex- 
pofed to the cruel oppreffion of their unrelenting perfecutors,” 
Would the juftice or the beauty of the foregoing paragraph be 
lefs evident if applied to the cafe of the puritans? 

Tracing the fteps by which the breach between the colonies 
and the mother-country was widened, Mr. Stedman feverely 
condemns the conduct of miniiters in reviving an oblolete fta- 
tute of Henry the 8th for the trial of treafons committed beyond 
the feas. This attempt gave the moft ferious concern to thofe 
inhabitants of the colonies whofe attachment to Great Britain 
was yet unfhaken. 

‘ To be torn from a man’s family and friends, (Mr. S. remarks,) 
tranfported acrofs an cxtenfive ocean, landed in a ilrange country asa 
prifoner and criminal, and tried by a jury not of his vicinage but of 
firangers, unacquainted with him or his charaéter, and whom even 
the important formality of bringing the prifoner from fuch a diftance 
to England for trial would be apt to imprefs with an idea of extraor- 
dinary guilt—all thefe, with others which might be mentioned, were 
circumitances of fuch hardfhip as could not fail to arreit the attention 
of even the moft careleis and unthinking colonift, and incline him to 
queftion the foundation of an authority hable to be exercifed in a way 
fu oppreffive. In fatt, the threatened revival of this arbitrary ftatute 
alienated the affection of the loyal and well-difpofed amongit the in- 
habitants of the cohonies, more than any thing which the Britifh par- 
liament had yet attempted. Even thoie who were moft friendly to 
government, and who on other occafions were accultomed to juftity 
to their neighbours the proceedings of parliament, fhrunk from the de- 
fence of it, It was univerfally reprobated as an unjuftifiable meafure, 
from the practical exercife of which every feeling mind muft revolt 
with horror,’ 
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We do not, with Mr. Stedman, think it at all probable that 
the difmifiion of Dr. Franklin from his office of joint deputy 
poftmafter-general for America * influenced his fubfequent con- 
duct in the American conteft.? “That great man, we are well 
convinced, was attached from principle to the caufe of liberty ; 
and fo far are we from confidering his difmiflion as the cau/e, 
that we are rather inclined to view it as the effecé?, of his zeal 
tor the intereft of America. 

The firlt blood which was fhed in the conteft between Great 
Britain and the colonies was at Lexington in the neighbourhood 
of Bofton. As the Britifh troops advanced on their march, 
(fays Mr.S.) * they faw a body of men aflembled under arms 
on a green adjoining the road. Upon the near approach of the 
Britith troops, who queftioned them as to the caufe of their 
being fo aflembled, and ordered them to difperfe, they retired 
in fome confufion. But, as they went off, feveral guns were 
fired upon the king’s troops from behind a ftone-wall, and from 
fome adjoining houfes, which wounded one man, and fhot Ma- 
jor Pitcairne’s horfe in two places. ‘The Britifh troops now 
returned the fire.? This account materially differs from that of 
Dr.Ramfay, who reprefents the Britifh as the aggreflors at Lex- 
ington. ** I he Lexington militia,” fays he*,* collected a fecond 
time, to the number of 70, between four and five o’clock in the 
morning, and the Britifh regulars foon after made their ap- 
pearance. Major Pitcairne, who Jed the advanced corps, rode 
up to them and calléd out, ** Difperfe, you rebels, throw down 
your arms and difperfe.”” They ftill continued in a body, on 
which he advanced nearer—difcharged his piftol—and ordered 
his foldiers to fire. <A difpertion of the milttia was the confe- 
quence, but the firing of the regulars was neverthelefs conti- 
nued. Individuals, finding they were fired upon though dif- 
perfing, returned the fire.” Which of thefe accounts is the 
moft accurate, we cannot pretend to determine. 

The retreat of the Americans from Long Ifland, Aug. 27, 
1776, was effected in 13 hours, though gooo men had to pats 
the river, befides field artillery, ammunition, provifions, horfes, 
carts, &c. 

‘ The circumftances of this retreat were particularly glorious to the 
Americans. They had been driven to the corner of an ifland, where 
they were hemmed in within the narrow fpace of two fquare miles, 
In their front was an encampment of near twenty thoufand men; in 
their rear an arm of the fea, a mile wide, which they could not crofs, 
but in feveral embarkations. Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, they 
jecured a retreat without the lofs of a man. ‘The pickets of the 
Englih army arrived only in time to fire upon their rear-guard, al- 
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ready too far removed from the fhore to receive any damage. Sir 
William Howe had early intelligence fent him of the retreat of the 
Americans ; but a confiderable time had elapfed before a purfuit 
was ordered. Sir William Howe at length, however, defired lord 
Percy to order a purfuit; but it was too late. The enemy had 
effected their retreat, which was rendered lefs hazardous from the 
want of frigates in the Eaft River between Long Ifland and New 
York. Had any armed fhips been ftationed there, it would have been 
impoflible for them to have made their efcape. The Eaft River is dee 
enough for a feventy-four gun fhip to ride at anchor. Wathington 
thought himfelf happy in getting fafe with his papers from Long 
Jfland, having crofied to New York in a {mall boat. Had two or 
even one frigate moored as high up as Red-Hook, as the Phenix 
and Rofe men of war had done before, the one carrying forty-four 
guns, and the other twenty-eight, the retreat of the Americans 
would have been cut off moft completely ; and indeed fo decided 
were the Americans themfelves in this opinion, that, had only a 
fingle frigate been ftationed in the Eaft River, they muft have fur- 
rendered at difcretion. Itis to be obferved, that in the very fame 
boats in which the Americans croffed from New York to Long 
Ifland, they re-croffed after their defeat from Long Ifland to New 
York, the boats having lain for three days on the Long Ifland 
fhore in readinefs to carry them off. Now it is evident that this 
{mall craft, by the above precaution, might have been effe€tually de- 
itroyed. 

In reviewing the actions of men, the hiftorian is often at a lofs to 
conjecture the fecret caufes that gave them birth. It cannot be de- 
nied but that the American army lay almoft entirely at the will of 
the Englifh. That they were therefore fuffered to retire in fafety, 


_has by fome been attributed to the reluctance of the commander in 


chief to fhed the blood of a people fo nearly allied to that fource from 
whence he derived all his authority and power. We are rather in- 
clined to adopt this idea, and to fuppofe motives of miftaken policy, 
than to leave ground for an imagination that the efcape of the Ame- 
ricans refulted from any want of exertion on the part of Sir William 
Howe, or deficiency in the military f{cience.’ 

Mr. Stedman’s account of General Wafhington’s fituation 
at Valley Forge forms an interefting contraft with the luxury 
and diffipation of the Britifh troops during the fame period at 
Philadelphia. The conduét of Sir William Howe is feverely 
cenfured in fuffering the American General to remain in an in- 
firm and dangerous ftate, unmolefted, from December to May; 
for, ‘had he led his troops to ation, victory was in his power, 
and conqueft in his train.’ 

Paffing over a long feries of events which are well known, 
we come to the defeat of the Britifh troops at the Cowpens ; 
and, as this event, in the opinion of Mr.S. formed a principal 
link in the chain of circum‘tances which led to the independ- 
ance of America, we fhail give his account of it: (vol. ii. 
p. 421, &c.) 
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« Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton refolved, without lofs of time, to 
make an attack upon the Americans *. Advancing within two hun. 
dred and fifty yards of their firft line, he made a hatty difpofition of 
his force. The light and legion infantry, and the feventh regi. 
ment, were ordered to form in line, a captain, with fifty dragoons, 
being attached to each of their flanks; and the firft battahon of 
the feventy-firft regiment, and the reft of the cavalry, were directed 
to fourm as areferve, and wait for orders. ‘This difpofition being 
fettled, Tarleton, relying on the valour of his troops, impatient of 
delay, and too confident of iucceis, led on in perion the frit line te 
the atiack, even before it was tully formed, and whilit Major New. 
marfh, who commanded the {eventh regiment, was poiting his offi- 
cers: neither had the referve yet reacned the ground which it was 
to cccupy. The firit lne of the Americans being compofed of 
nilitia, did not long withitand the charge of the Britith regulars; 
it gave way in all quarters, and was purfued to the continentals, 
The latter, undifmayed by the retreat of the militia, maintained 
their ground with great bravery; and the conihct between them and 
the Briiilh troops was obitinate and bloody. Captain Ogilvie, with 
his troop of dragoons on the right of the Britith line, was directed 
to charge the left flank of the enemy. He cut his way through 
their line, but being expofed to a heavy fire, and, at the fame time, 
charged by the whole of Wa afhington’s cavalry, was compelled to 
retreat in confufion. ‘The Brith referve now received orders to 
move forward; and as foon as the line felt the advance of the feventy- 
firft regiment, the whole again moved on. The continentals, no 
longer able to ftand the fhock, were forced to give way. ‘This was 
the critical moment of the action, which might have been improved 
fo as to fecure to the britith troops a complete victory. An order, it 
is faid, was difpatched to the cavalry to charge the enemy when in 
cores but if fuch an order was delivered, it was not obeyed ; 
and the infantry, enfeebled by their fatiguing march in the morning, 
through {wamps and broken grounds, and by their fubfequent exer- 
tions in the action, were unable to come up with the flying enemy. 
The critical moment loft on the one fide was eagerly feized on the 
other. The American commander, finding that the Britifh cavalry 
did not purfue, gave orders to Lieutenant-col. Wafhington to cover 
with his dragoons the rear of the broken provincials, whilft he ex- 
erted himfelf to the utmoft to rally them. His endeavours fuc- 
ceeded: the continentals were rallied and formed, and now in 
their turn charged the affailants. In diforder from the purfuit, and 
unfupported by the cavalry, fuch of the Britifh infantry as were 
fartheit advanced, receiving this unexpected charge, fell back in 
confufion, and communicated a panic to others, which foon became 
general, Wafhington charged with his cavalry; and a total rout 
enfued. The militia who had fled, {eeing the fortune of the day 
changed, returned and joined in the purfuit. The Britith infantry 
were foon overtaken, as the fame caufes which retarded them in 
the purfuit, now impeded their flight; and almoft the whole were 














* This was a divifion of the American army, under the command 


of General Morgan. | 
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either killed or taken prifoners. The two field-pieces were alfo 
taken, but not till the whole of the artillery-men attached to them 
were either killed or wounded. It was in vain that Tarleton en- 
deavoured to bring his legion cavalry to charge and check the pro- 
grefs of the enemy: they itill itood aloof, and at length fled in a 
body through the woods, leaving their commander behind. Four- 
teen officers, however, remained with him, and about forty men of 
the feventeenth regiment of dragoons: at the head of thefe he made 
a defperate charge on the whole of Wathington’s cavalry, and drove 
them back upon the continentals. But no partial advantage, however 
brilliant, could now retrieve the fortune of the dav: all was already 
lott; and Tarleton, feeing nothing farther to be done, retreated with 
the remains of this {mall but brave and faithful band of adherents, 
to Hamilton’s Ford, upon Broad River, in his way to the main 
army under Lord Cornwallis, then at Turkey Creek, about twenty 
five miles from the field of aftion. ‘The only body of Trrleton’s 
infantry that efcaped was the guard left with the baggage, which had 
not reached the Cowpens at the time of the aftion: early intelli- 
gence of the defeat being conveyed to the officer who commanded 
it, by fome friendly Americans, he immediately detlroyed whatever 
part of the baggage could not be carried off, and mounting his men 
on the waggon and {pare horfes, retreated to the main army unmo- 
lefted. Few of the legion cavalry were mifliag: one divifion of 
them arrived the fame evening in the neighbcurhood of the Britith 
encampment, with the news of their defeat, and another under 
Tarleton, who in his way had been joined by fome ttrag¢lers, ape 
peared the next morning. The whole lofs of the Britifi troops, ia 
this unfortunate affair, amounted to at leaft fix hundred men; and 
of them near one half was either killed or wounded. The lofs of 
the Americans, according to their report of it, was fo {mall as 
fearcely to deferve credit. It amounted to twelve kilied, and fixty 
wounded. During the whole period of the war no other action re- 
flected fo much difhonour upon the Britifh arms. The Britith were 
{uperior in numbers. Morgan had only five hundred and forty con- 
tinentals, the reit militia. ‘larleton’s force compofed the light troops 
of Lord Cornwallis’s army. Every difatter that befel Lord Corn- 
wallis, after Tarleton’s molt fhameful defeat at the Cowpens, may 
moft juftly be attributed to the imprudence and unfoldiery conduét 
of that officer in the action. It was afked, why he did not confult 
Majors M‘ Arthur and Newmarfh, officers of experience and repu- 
tation, who had been in fervice before Tarleton was born? Colonel 
Tarleton, in his Hiftory of the Southern Campaigns in America, 
admits that the ground on which Morgan formed had been defcribed 
with great perfpicuity to him. [le alfo admits, that he had obtained 
avery accurate knowledge of Morgan’s fituation, ard of the ground 
on which Morgan had drawn up his army. ‘That there was every 
profpect of fuccefs from the animation and alacrity of his troops; 
that his troops moved in a good line; that his fire was well fup- 
ported, and produced much flaughter; that the continentals and 
back wood{men gave ground, and the Britifh rufhed forward; that 
the ground which Morgan had chofen was difadvantageous for the 
Americans. 
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Americans, and as proper a fituation for a¢tion as Colonel Tarleton 
could have wifhed: under all thefe advantages in favour of Tarleton, 
and difadvantages againit Morgan, Tarleton is completely defeated 
and totally routed. Is it poflible for the mind to form any other 
conclufion, than that there was a radical defect, and a want of mili. 
tary knowledge on the part of Colonel Tarleton? That he poffeffes 
perfonal bravery inferior to no man, is beyond a doubt; but his 
talents at the period we are fpeaking of never exceeded that of a par. 
tizan captain of light dragoons, daring in fkirmifhes. He could de. 
feat an enemy in detail, by continually harafling, and cutting off de. 
tached parties.’ 

In the conclufion of his work, Mr. S. obferves that £ fo vaft 


a force as was exerted by Great Britain had never been fent to 
fo great a diftance, nor refilted by any power apparently fo un. 
equal to the conteft.’ Great Britain, by the immenfity of her 
revenues, feemed capable of wearying out, by perfeverance, the 
adverfity of fortune: but wifdom, vigour, and unanimity, were 


wanting in her public councils. 


¢ While the natural ftrength and fpirit of Great Britain were em. 
barraffed and encumbered with the difadvantages and errors now 
enumerated, the Americans, in fpite of a thoufand difficulties and 
wants, by the energy of liberty, the contrivance of neceflity, and 
the great advantages arifing from the poffeflion of the country, ulti- 
mately attained their object. The Americans, indeed, were not fired 
with that enthufiaftic ardour, which natiqns of a warmer tempera. 
ment, in all ages, have been wont to difplay in the caufe of freedom. 
But they were guided by wife councils; they were fteady and per- 
fevering ; and, on all great occafions, not a little animated by the 
courage of General Wathington, who has been proverbially called a 
Fabius, but in whofe character courage, in fact, was a feature ftill 
more predominant than prudence. The American generals, having 
the bulk of the people on their fide, were made acquainted with every 
movement of the Britifh army, and enabled, for the moft part, to 
penetrate their defigns: to obtain intelligence, on which fo much 
depends, was to the Britifh commanders a matter of proportionable 
dificulty. The Americans had neither money nor credit: but they 
learned to ftand in need only of a few things: to be contented with 
the {mall allowance that nature requires; to fuffer, as well as to act. 
Their councils, animated by liberty, under the moft diftreffing cir- 
cumftances, took a grand and high-fpirited courfe, and they were 


finally triumphant. 
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‘ The Revolution of America, though predicted by philofophy, | 


was generally confidered as a remote contingency, if not a thing 


wholly ideal and vifionary. Its immediate caufes were altogether [ 


unforefeen and improbable. It came as a furprife upon the world: 


and men were obliged to conclude, either that the force of Great | 


Britain was ill-directed, or that no invading army, in the prefent en- 


lightened period, can be fuccefsful, in a country where the people | 
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In the accomplifhment of this work, Mr. Stedman has en- 
titled himfelf to confiderable praife; his language is correc& 
and animated; and he has exemplified much diligence in col- 
Jecting, and much judgment in arranging, the materials whic 
compofe this interefting portion of our hiftory. It has evidently 
been his intention to be candid and impartial; and, on the 
whole, much credit is due to him on this head, confidering his 
fituation and his fentiments. 

It may not be fuperfluous to remark that Mr. Stedman’s 
attention is not confined to tranfactions on the continent of 
America. Naval events in the Weft Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean, and other operations of the Britifh arms, are duly re- 
corded; though not fo much in detail as the main objects of his 
work. 

Thefe volumes are accompanied with plans of the moft im« 
portant engagements, and conclude with that very neceilary 


appendage, a copious index. Gelli — ¥ 
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Art. XI. Mr. Edwards’s Hijfory of the We? Indies. 
[ Article continued from Rev. for July, p. 300.) 


I" is the province of hiftory to proclaim to diftant ages im- 
portant and interefting facts; to trace, as far as poflible, the 
fources of public tranfactions; and to difclofe the fecret mo- 
tives which influence the minds of legiflators and governors, 
in their conduct toward thofe whom an All-ruling Providence 
has placed under their controul. Mr. Edwards, in the former 
portions of this valuable work, has already given an ample and 
fatisfactory account of the original ftaie, gradual population, 
conqueft, and cultivation, of the important iflands of which he 
records the hiftory. He has not contented himfelf, however, with 
detailing the civil and commercial events which have fucceflivel y 
occurred in thefe iflands, in a manner the moft accurate, and 
in a ftyle the moft elegant: but he has alfo furveyed and de- 
picted the natural afpect of them with an animated eye and an 
energetic pencil; defcribing them in language worthy of the 
{ublime fcenes which are difplayed in thofe tropical regions. 
Nothing of confequence in the eftimation of the merchant, the 
moralift, and the philofopher, has efcaped his pervading ob- 
fervation; and he defcribes with equal felicity the produétions 
of the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral world. In our 
laft article, we particularly noticed his affecting narration re- 
{pecting the favage progeny of Africa toiling under the oppref- 
five yoke of flavery in the Weftern world; whofe haplefs fitua- 
tion he laments with the compaffionate regret of a man of feel- 
ing, and deprecates with the fpirit of a free-born Briton: but 
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againit whofe fudden e emancipation he iin as an event 
which would prove equally pregnant with calamity to the 
planter and the flave. The concluding portion of his hiftory, 
which is now to come under our ec ynfideration, introduces him 
to our notice as a politician, deeply incereited in the fucure fate 
of the Weitt Indian Iilands, an! ardently defirous that the come 
fort and happinefs of ithe inhabitants fhould be eftablifhed on a 
folid and permanent balis, fuch as no infidious and intriguing 
governor there may be able to difturb, and no fchemes of 
avarice and ambition in th - ‘mother-country may ie to fub- 
vert. On this fubject, Mr. E. {peaks out with manly boldnefs, 
becoming a writer who is well acquainted with the topic which 
he is difcuwiing ; and, although we plainly perceive that our hif- 
torian is no courtier, we can find in his page nothing of fac- 
tious clamour, nor of party petulance. Thefe political con- 


fiderations engrofs the greateft part of his fixth and final book, _ 


which is the mott extenfive divifion, and which exprefsly treats 
concerning the paft and future government of, and the come 

mercial regulations adopted with refpect to, the Weft Indies. 
Previoufly, however, to the inveftigation of his fentiments 
on that head, we are induced, not lefs by choice than by necef- 
fity, to take a view of the contents of book the fifth, next in 
the order of his hiftory,—which bears the titie of AGRICUL- 
TURE,— and of which the firft three chapters difcufs a fubject 
very Curious in it nature, and to the merchant not a little in- 
tereiting, viz. the procefs by which the grand ftaple commo- 
dity of our iflands, SuGAR, ts obtained from the cane. This 
account of its manufaéture is preceded by a fhort hiftory of the 
plant itielf, which Mr. Edwards juftly fyles one of the moft 
valuable in the creation, fince it is the fource of a commerce 
productive of more wealth * than the mines of Peru.” Accord- 
ing to our hiftcrian, it is a native of the Eaft, and was * probably 
cultivated in India and Arabia time immemorial.’ It is in the 
power of the writer of this article, from his own perfonal re- 
fearches relative to the natura! hiftory of this wonderful plant, 
to confirm Mr. E.’s aflertions on this point; and to add that 
it was not only prebably, but certainly, cultivated not merely in 
India and Arabia, but in Eeypt allo, in the moft antient pe- 
riods ; where it, to this day, grows wae in the marfhes of the 
Nile, and is called Ca/Z1d, the reed, xxv céovyy. ts Latin name 
Saccharum is probably derived through the Greek from this 
Coptic radical, read in the old Ewyptian and Phoenician way 
from right to left, or according to the Beersogy’ ov method, as 
oxen plough the pround ; a matter ever to be confidered in 
tracing European ‘and Greek words to their Oriental primitives. 
‘Thus in Phile, the name of an ifland in the Nile, toward thé 
cataracts, 
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Cataracts, read backward, we find El Heif, its antient Coptic 
and prefent Arabian appellation; and thus in the Greek 
gzxxapov, whence the Latin Saccharum, we find the exifting 
Egyptian name with only the addition of the ufual Greek ter- 
mination oy. That the plant was likewife cultivated in India in 
the moft diftant eras, though the Indians probably under{tood 
nothing of the modern manner of preparing it, but only col- 
le&ted the exfuded balfam, may be proved from the very curious 
circumftance related in the Sanfcreet hiftories of an antient king 
of India cutting down a whole plantation of fugar canes, and 
filling up the fofle of a befieged city with the large ftalks*. 
Pliny alfo informs us, Saccharum Arabia fert; fed laudatius 
India +. 

To return to our Weftern hiftorian, from this Eaftern ex- 
curfion; he is of opinion that the modern art of expreflings 
infpiffating, and purifyirz the juice, was firft practifed by the 
Spanifh fettlers in the Weft Indies in the r5th century, and 
that Columbus himfelf carried the plant thither, among other 
rare articles in the vegetable world, in his fecond voyage; 
if indeed it be not equally a native of the Weftern and of 
the Eaftern world within the tropics, a circumftance which to 
Mr. E. appears exceedingly probable. He defcribes it as an 
elegant plant of various altitude, rifing from three to feven 
feet, and flourifhing moft vigoroufly in a rich, deep, and 
black mould. The moft proper feafon for planting the cane is 
in the interval between Auguft and November, and it is ripe 
for the mill about the commencement of the fecond year from 
its infertion in the ground. It is achild of great hazard and 
anxiety to the trembling cultivator, The raging hurricane 
and the peftilential blight affail the tender vegetable with al- 
ternate fury :—if happily it fhould furvive thefe dreadful fhocks, 
it is then cut down and carried to the boiling-hoxfe; whither 
we muft now conduét the reader. 

Mr. Edwards tells us that the time of crop is the feafon of uni- 
verfal and unlimited feftivity throughout the iflands. Both man 
and beaft partake of the joy, and fatten on the Juxurious produce 
of this plant. The green tops of it are eaten with avidity by the 
latter; and the negroes, who were before meagre, wan, and 
fickly, bound with renovated vigour as they quaff (which they 
are freely permitted to do,) the palatable, the refrefhing, the 
falubrious juice of the cane. The procefs of extracting the 
fugar is as follows: The canes, previoufly cut fhort and tied 
up in bundles, are twice comprefled, and ground down, fome- 
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times even to powder, between iron-bound cylinders of a vaft 
fize and weight. The cane-juice is received in a leaden bed; 
whence it is conveyed into a veflel called the receiver, from 
which it flows through a canal, lined with lead, to the boiling- 
houfe, and into the cauldrons catled clarifiers; fome of which 
are of fuch enormous dimenfions as to contain a thoufand gal- 
Jons. Thefe are fufpended over fires of moderate heat; and 
what is called the temp er is now ttirred into the heated liquid, 
‘The temper confilts of Briftol white-} lime, in powder; the quan- 
tity allowed is generally about a pint of lime to one hundred 
callons of tl and the intention of it is to neuteralize the 
fuper- abundant acid. ‘lhe liquor is not fuffered to boil, but, 
in about forty minutes, a thick body of (cum floats at top, 
when the fire is extinguifhed ; and the liquor itfelf, after having 
{tood during a full hour, that all the faeces may be depofited, is 
drawn off through a fy phon. Itis now fuftered to run, a pure 
and tran{parent fiream, into the grand copper, or evaporating 
boiler; where it undergoes, by fucceffive boiling and fkim- 
ming, additional purifcations. This ts repeated in different 
boilers, til, at length, 1: obtains a degree of confiftency, and is 
then placed in the cosier, where the fugar grains; that is, runs, 
as it cools, into a coafe irregular mais of imperfect femi- 
formed cryitals, feparating itfelf from the melatles, It is now 
finally carried to. the curing-hotfe, where the melafles drains 
from it throuch the ipungy ftalks of plantain leaves placed 
alung the bortom of the perforated ciftern which receives it. 
in about the {pace of three weeks, the fugar becomes tolerably 
dry and fair, and the prececfs is finithed. In this ftate it is 
brought to Eneland; aud here it undergoes other procefles, 
from which the fugar-bakers of London obtain their loaf or 
refised Jump. From the very dregs and feculencies of this 
plant, Kum, which our author calls one of the purett, moft 
fragrant, and mof falutary fpirits in wie world, is, by means 
of fermentation and diftillation, ultimately obtained. 

‘he above ftatement contains the fubftance of the firf%t two 
chapters of the fiith book ; the third exhibits a difplay of many 
Curious particulars relating to the capital neceilary for the fet- 
tlement of a fugar-plantation; of which the reader may form 
fome judgment from the following circumftance, that it re- 
quires a principal of at leaft thirty ‘thoufand pounds fterling to 
embark in that employment with any tolerable profpect of “ad 
vantage iit is likewife minutely defcriptive of the profits, 
incidental charges, and hazards, attendant on this expenfive 
branch of Weit Indian commerce. On thefe tapics, fuch of 
our readers as are particularly interefted in the detail will pro- 
bably confult the work itlelf, We fhall therefore proceed ha 
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the confideration of the contents of the fourth chapter 5 which 
difcufies the minor ftaples of our Weft Indian trade, but more 
efpecially thofe important articles, Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, 
Cacao, Pimento, and Ginger. * Thefe articles, (! ays our author, ) 
together with fugar and rum, principally conttiture the bulky 
freight that gives employment to an extent of fhipping, nearly 
equal to the whole commercial tonnage of Great Britain at the 
beginning of the prefent century :’ a moft important and truly 
interefting confideration to the parent country! and fuch as 
ought to induce the legiflature of it to liften with attention and 
gratitude to every judicious and practicable pian propofed for 
its permanent f{upport, and for the removal of every incum- 
brance that may burden the planter, and limit the expanfive 
operations of fo extenfive and beneficial a commerce! 

Cotton is a beautiful fpecies of vegetable wool; growing. 
fpontaneoufly in all the tropical regions of Afia, Africa, and 
America. The cotton-wool which is manufa@ured into 
cloth, (for there is a fpecies of wild cotton unfit for the loom,) 
is of two diftingct kinds, called the green-feed cotton, and the 
fhrub cotton. Thefe kinds, and all their varieties, are de- 
fcribed by our author with the fkill and accuracy of a botanift. 
Our object is of a more general nature,—to report the ade 
vantages which, as a nation, we derive from the cultivation 
and manufaéture of this commodity; and great, indeed, they 
are: for the amount of cotton imported into Great Britain in 
1787, for inftance, was 22,600,000 pounds weight; of which 
the fuppofed value in manufactures, and otherwife e, is {tated to 
be 7,5c0,0001. fterling ; and it is computed that no lefs than 
fix hundred thoufand people find full employment in the cotton 
manufaétories con fequendl y eftablifhed in this country. This 
raifes it high in the fcale of national importance, and renders 
the manufacture of cotton not many degrees inferior in utility 
to wool itfelf, the great ftaple commodity of the kingdom,— 
which does not give employment to above a million of its ine 
habitants. 

The Indigo of the Weft Indies probably derived its origin, as 
it doubtleis does its name, from the elder india of the Eaft, 
where it has jong ftamped its brilliant and beautiful dies on the 
fine Jinens and callicoes manufactured in the looms of that moft 
antient empire. Native of a fiery clime, this plan: will fhoot 
vigoroufly amid the fands of thoie parched and barren favannahs 
in which other vegetables would inevitably perifh; nor does 
It _— expire when deprived, tor long intervals, of thofe ge- 
nial dews and refrefhing rains which, at times defcending in 
grateful abundance, Auth with fuch creaiendent verdure and 
beauty the luxuriant valicys and painted gardens of the gaudy 
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tropic. Concerning the procefs of granulating the pulp of this 
valuable plant, (a procefs fometimes fatal to the negroes from 
the pernicious vapour of the fermented liquor,) a very minute 
account is given by Mr. Edwards: but to thefe minutia we 
cannot defcend, Suffice it to add that, though the fir? Indigo 
planters derived from its cultivation uncommon opulence, few 
of their fucceffors in that line have drawn from it any thing be- 
fides difappointment and ruin. The Sun, which matures and 
invigorates it, propagates at the fame time an infe& fatal to its 
growth. The ravages of this infect, added to unfavourable 
feafons, and the * monftrous folly and impolicy of loading 
with high duties an article fo effentially neceflary to the Britifh 
woollen manufadélory,’ have united greatly to deprefs, and, in 
Jamaica, even to annihilate, this valuable branch of traffic; fo 
that of one million and a half of pounds, the quantity of indigo 
annually imported into Great Britain, five parts in feven are 
purchafed with ready money of ftrangers and rivals! As we 
have no doubt that Mr. Edwards’s ftatement on this head is 
accurate, we truft that government will profit by the informa- 
tion; and that, while we are {training every nerve to accumu. 
late pofleffions i in that quarter of the world, we fhall not be guilty 
of {uch extreme folly as not to improve to the utmoft their va- 
rious produce, and to concentrate the benefits to be derived 
from fuch unexampled profperity, in that parent realm, the 
blood and weafure uf which have been expended in the acqui- 
fition. 

Ciffce, the next important fubjeét of confideration, likewile 
came er from the Eaft; and though the worthy author, 
backed by Millcr’s great authority, difputes the fuperior ex 
cellence of the Eaftern in comparifon with the Weftern cof- 
fee, few of our readers who have tafted the juice of the rich and 
fragrant berry of Mocha wi!) agree with him in opinion, That 
due attention to the culture of this plant, according to. the 
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practice of the Arabians, as given in Le Roque and other | 


writers, may improve the goodnefs and flavour of the Weft 
Indian coffee, we have no doubt; and as government has ju- 


dicioufly relaxed froin the feverity of tts eaormous excife on th¢ | 
importation and confumption, in this country, of Britifh planta- 


tion coffee, (which was no lefs than © 480 per cent. on its formet 
marketable value,’} we hope that the fentible obfervations and 
avricultural rules laid down by Mr. E, in this chapter will 


have the full weight which they deferve with future planters | 
Since the important reduction of one fhilling in the pound from | 


the excife duties on this article, Mr. Edwards informs us, 4 


wonderful change has taken place as well in refpect to the in- | 





tereit of the planter, as in point of revenue to the ftate; more | 
than | 
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than double the quantity of coffee, but that not very great, 
having been brought to entry in 1784 than was entered in the 
preceding year; € an important proof, (he obferves,) among 
others, how frequently heavy taxation defeats its own purpofe.’ 
The Cacao, or chocolate nut, is a native of South America, 
where it formerly ferved the purpofe of money; one hundred 
and fifty of the nuts being confidered of much the fame value as 
a Spanifh ryad. Hence our author is led to conclude that, of 
whatfoever aboriginal ftock, whether European or Afiatic, 
were the antient inhabitants of South America, they muit have 
emigrated before metals were converted into coin. ‘This ar- 
ment, however, we are of opinion, is not conclufive; fince, 

to the lot of the miferable ftragglers difperfed over the coaft of 
a vaft empire, very little of the coined wealth, fo abundant in 
great cities flourifhing in its internal provinces, ever falls, 
and they carry on traffic with thofe commodities which the 
coaft fupplies,—the teeth and bones of fifh, the fkins of animals, 
and the produce of the vegetable kingdom peculiar to the ma- 
ritime region in which the barter prevails. At this day, though 
few countries abound more in coined money of various kinds 
than India, yet, in many parts, even of Bengal, the poor in- 

habitants make ufe of {mall fhells called cowrics, inftead of 
money ; and even the a/mand, a nut not to be compared in fize 
with the cacao, pafles current among the inferior clafles in 

Guzzurat. This fact is known to every perfon who has re- 

fided in that country. In regard to the cacao, it {till forms a 

confiderable article of colonial commerce; though it alfo has 

been deeply injured by the heavy impoft of duties, amounting 

in the whole to upward of 480 per cent. on its marketable value! 

Hence thofe beautiful and delicious groves of cocoa-nut, which 

were once the pride and boaft of Jamaica, have languifhed and 
gone to decay: torn from their roots by the extortionate grafp of 
that parent which fhould have cherifhed them, or blafted by the 
malign influence of that power which fhould have afforded them 
protection from the ftorm. 

The Pimento, or ali-fpice, is one of the moft elegant produc- 
tions of nature, combining in itfelt the flavour and property of 
moft others, as its expreflive name indicates. It grows fpon- 
taneoufly and abundantly in Jamaica, but more particularly 
delights in the hilly regions, refrefhed by the fea-breezes, of that 
extenfive ifland; and Mr. E. defcants with almoft poctic rap- 
ture on the noble groves of this plant, the waving branches of 
wa Nich waft wide around their balmy fragrance, emulating the 

Sabean odours that breathe from the {picy fhore of the Happy 
Arabia, There is a remarkable firgularity in the natural 
hiftory of the pimento, v:z. that it cannot be propagated nor 
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improved by the utmoft exertions of human art. Diftinguifhed 
for its eminent virtues, it ftands alone in this refpect afar from 
all its brethren of the vegetable kingdom. ‘Through the whole 
extent of that kingdom, our author conceives that no tree 
of gag beauty flourifhes.—His defcription of it is as follows: 

‘ The trunk, which is of a grey colour, {mooth and fhining, and 
altogether free of bark, rifes to the height of fifteen or twenty ‘feet. 
It then branches out on all fides, richly clothed with leaves of a deep 
green, fomewhat like thofe of the bay- tree. and thele, in the months 
of July and Auguft, are beautifully contrafted and relieved by an ex- 
uberance of white flowers. It is remarkable that the leaves are 
equally fragrant with the fruit, and I am told yield in diftillation a 
delicate odoriferous oi], which is very commonly ufed, in the medicinal 


cifpenfaries of Europe, for vil of cloves.’ 

The returns of a pimento plantation, in favourable feafons, 
he ftates as prodigious: but a plenteous crop feldom occurs 
above once in five years. From this cireumftance, and from 
the great flu&tuation of its price in the Britifh market, the cul- 
tivation of this valuable plant is on the decline in our iflands ; 
many beautiful groves being daily cut Cown, and the Jand ap- 
propriated to the culture of the more produCtive fugar-cane, 
About {ix thoufand bags of this commodity, one hun‘red and 
twelve pounds each in weight, are annually exported from Ja- 
maica,-- the only ifland in which it is cultivated. 

Ginger forms the laft article of any note in the Weft India 
trade ; and it is diftinguifhed into two forts, the black and the 

white. The lifference, however, folely arifes from the dif- 
ferent mode of curing the plant. The ufe of this grateful 
aromatic, and the elegant preparation of it as a fweet-meat, 
are generally known. It is principally cultivated in Barbadoes: 
but unfortunately, like al! the other minor ftaples, that cultivas 
tion is rather on the decline. 

Having thus noticed, at greater detail than we originally in- 
tended, the principal heads of this entertaining book, (concern- 
ing which we can by no means agree in fentimen ct with Mr. 
Kdwards that the fubject, at leaft as he has treated it, is at all 
dry and di!gufting 3) we fhould now proceed to the confidera- 
tion of bis final and moft important book; the fubfance of 
which, however difficuit the tafk may be, we thal] endeavour 
to give In a manner at once concife and perfpicuous:—but fo 
momentous and interefting to a commercial country are the 
various topics difcuffed in the courfe of that book, and fo wide 


a range of political argument is taken by the hiftortan, that 


jt is neceflary that we fhould once more entreat the indulgence 
of our readers ’till another month. M 

(Ta be concluded in our next Naincer. | au..-&. 
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Aart. XII. Etat dela France au Mois de Biai, + yd. The Seate of 

France in the Month of May 1754, by the Count de Montgaillard, 

Svo. pp. 80. 2s. De Boffe. 

4 HIs publication has bee: much noticed in the political 
circles; it has been greatly applauded by thofe who are 
re for a vigorous profecution of the war; and the author 

s faid to have been admitted by our minifters to feveral con- 
niiee on the fubject of the different topics which he difcufles. 
It is poffible, therefore, that the work may have fome influence 
on the deliberations of our cabinet; it may lead to confe- 
quences of the utmoft moment; by protracting the duration of 
hoftilities, it may remove to a more diftani period the return 
of peacesby forming a hope that, if we maintain the ftruggle 
a little longer, we fhall be able to give tranquillity to that 
country on terms equally beneficial to her and to all Europe. 
As the work, taken in thefe points of view, appears to us to 
be of great importance, our readers, we prefume, will not be 
Cifpleafed with us if we exceed our ‘ordinary bounds in giving 
an account of it, ‘The fubject is highly interefting to every 
nation, and is treated with great ability. Of the truth of the 
author’s ftatements, we are not fo well qualihed to judge as 
of his talents; and therefore, though we mean not to charge 
the Count de Montgaillard with wilful milreprefentation, for 
his opinions may be well-founded, and what he advances as 
faéis may be entitled to that appellation, yet there are cir- 
cumftances in his cafe that call for great circum{pection on the 
part of thofe to whom he addrefies himfelf: an implicit belief 
of all which he afferts might bring on Minifters ufelefs regrets, 
and on the nation at large very ferious calamities, 

The Count is himfe!f aware that he appears before the people 
of England in a quettionable fhape; and therefore he endea- 
vours to remove the fufpicions which might reafonably be en- 
tertuined of the fincerity of his attachment to the caufe of mo- 
narchy in France. By birth (he tells us,) he belongs to the 
clafs of nobility ; he emigrated at an early period of the revo- 
lution, and returned to his country after the retreat of the Duke 
of Brunfwick ; he contrived to Jive in Paris unimprifoned and 
unaccufed, though a member of a profcribed body, and though 
he had been an emigrant, and as fuch a declared enemy to the 
republican government. He fays that he eluded tufpicion by af- 

eGing the appearance of infignificant frivolity and diffipation, 
which prevented ¢ the ruling powers from looking on him as a 
B ddier in politics, or dangerous to the new order of things. 
rom this account, if it be exact, it is clear that he was a good 
actor; and who can afiure us that he has refigned the character? 
who can tell us that he now appears in his true one? Ifhe were 
h 4 capable 
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capable of wearing a mafk in Paris, might he not wear it with 
equal fuccefs in London ? If he put on the appearance of difli- 
pation that he might efcape fufpicion in France, might he not, 
for a fimilar purpofe, in England, aflume the garb and de- 
meanor of a Loyalift ; and profefs an attachment to monarchy, 
when his real object might be to contrive its overthrow? We 
owe it to our country to put its rulers on their guard: vigilance 
and miftruft may prevent mifchief to the ftate; while a blind 
confidence in the aflurances of any man might abfolutely deftroy 
it. Beyond this we mean not to go: far be it from us to 
infinuate that the Count is an emiflary from the Convention ; 
it is not in our nature to infult diftrefs, nor to impute bafe mo- 
tives to an individual who may be actuated by the moft noble 
and moft honourable impulfes: but ftill we infift that, when 
the fafety of a nation is at ftake, minifters ought not to liften 
to the voice of complaifance and delicacy toward particular in- 
dividuals, but to look to the general fecurity of the people, and 
to take care ne guid detrimenti refpublica capiat. 

The Count’s ftory, as far as it relates to himfelf, is that 
having, with his wife and children, emigrated from France, he 
refolved to return to it after the retreat of the Auftrians and 
Pruffians ; for the purpofe of trying, if poffible, to fave from 
confifcation a fortune which was the only fupport of himfelf 
and his family. If this were the real object of his return, too 
much praife cannot be beftowed on the man who, to preferve 
his wife and children from diftrefs, could dare to brave the moft 
imminent dangers. He does not tell us that on this occafion 
he took his family back with him ; and fo far this circumftance 
is in favour of his fincerity, for all that he muft be fuppofed to 
hold dear was thus left as a pledge among his fellow-emigrants. 

We muft remark, however, that though the Count tells us, 
that it was for the purpofe of preferving fome provifion for his 
family that he returned to France, yet it would feem as if 
this were not his only object; for he adds, * The defire of 
rendering myfelf ufeful to my king and country could alone 
enable me to overcome the obitacles which | had to furmount 
to approach the tyrants who opprefs them. I faw their morals 
and their character; 1 became acquainted with their means 
and their projects; and I will now ftate them without either 
felf-love or fear,’ 

From this it would appear as if a provifion for his family 
were not the fole object in view when he ventured to return 
to lrance ; and that he either had amiffion from fome quarter 
to fulhl on that occafion, or volunteered it in the hope of being 
able to collect fuch information as might be ufeful to the Bel- 
iigerent powers, and might procure him an equivalent for the 
lofs of fortune, Leaving our seaders to make their own re- 
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marks on this fubject, we will now proceed to the author’s de 
{cription of the political ftate of his country. 

The Count affures us that the National Convention poffefles 
neither the confidence nor the efteem of the French people ; 
and yet that the latter are on the point of giving their fanétion 
to fuch regulations refpeting order and property as the former 
is about to decree ; and that this aflembly, after having fo long 
fpread terror among the people, will be able to command their 
relped, if it fhould this year be {till able to refift the allies, or 
in other words to repel them from the extremities of France; 
for it is every day gaining ftrength from its duration ; and its 
bloody executions are beginning to appear only as fo many adis 
of neceflary rigour. He infifts that, though the Convention be 
governed by the Committee of Public Safety, a majority of 
the members may be truly faid to be hoftile to the power which 
it obeys, and by which it is opprefled. He divides the mem- 
bers into three parts. About a third of them, he maintains, are, 
in their hearts, for the reftoration of monarchy: about a tenth, 
at moft, for a republic; which in his language means * Roman 
names, impunity and equality.” The reft equally dread the 
fword of foreign power, and the axe of a dictator; and, wifhing 
to guard againft both, they fubmit to the tyranny of a com- 
mittee which they deteft, becaufe it has hitherto fhielded them 
from the punifhment which Europe was preparing to inflict on 
them, and fpoke againit a diGtatorfhip, though it was itfelf 
under the influence of one man whofe will it dared not to 
difpute. 

Scarcely more than 200 members, he fays, ever meet in the 
Convention; the reft being formed into committees, or fent as 
commiffioners to the army. ‘Thefe 200 cannot be faid to form 
a deliberative aflembly, for'their debates turn only on mere regu- 
Jations of finance and police; they are not the paramount and 
independent reprefentatives of a fovereign people, for they are 
obliged to content themfelves with giving their fanélion to fuch 
decrees and refolutions as the Committee of Public Safety ftill 
condefcends to lay before them. Whether this be the cafe, 
now that they have gotten rid of the authority of Robefpierre, is 
matter of inquiry: but we muft wait for farther information. 

The Military Committee, direéted by Carnot, La Fitte, 
d’Aniff, &c. traces out the plans of attack and defence, com- 


bines all the movements of the armies, and lends to the revo- “ 


lutionary fpirits the aid of military tactics, The Count how- 
ever acknowleges that, amid the din of arms and revolution- 
ary movements, works of public utility, the mot expenfive 
and extenfive, are carrying on by order of the committee of 
public fafety ; that, in the midft of the aftonifhing expences of 
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the war, 80 millions of livres bave been veied for cutting cae 
nals, and 40 millions for keeping in repair the highways; that 
an immen(fe theatre, with the moft coftly drefics and cecorations, 
is deftined for the reprefentation of Greek ard Roman {pecs 
tacies ; that the palace of the Thuilleries is to be furrounded 
with a brafs baluftrade to feparate it from the Banqueting -houfe- 
{quare, or Place du Carrouzel; and finally that orders have been 
ifiued for completing the Louvre, a place long fince neglected 
and left unfinifhed by the laft three kings of France. 

After having drawa a curious picture of Robefpierre, and of 
fome of the principal aflociates and abettors of his tyrannical 
views, he thus {peaks of fome of the public plunderers : 

‘ Couthon, the execrable Couthon, though unable to walk for the 
Jaf fix months, through the excets of his debaucheries, is carried 
about in an armed chair; he is faid to have already faved a fortune 
of 1,500,090 livres (upward of 70,00cl. fterling). Barrere is faid 
to have placed in proper hands, in Italy aud Denmark, three 
millions of livres (:41,000l. fterling), and St. Juit is reported to 
have faid ** The Marquis de Fontvteile (the title which he himfelf 
bore before the revolution) is ruined by thofe decrees; but a miffion 
to the army, and a feat for fix months in the committee, will bring 
me much more than he loit.”’ 

The extravagance of the members fent on thefe midiions is 
reprefented by the Count as almoit incredible. ‘There is not 
one of them who is not faid to fpend 15 or 20,009 ilvres per 
month on his own perfon; and, as there are conftantly about 
¥30 members fo employed, they of courte fpend of the publie 
money upward of zo millions of livres, or 1,410,000!. fterling 
a-year; and, 2s men who are capable of thus pluridering for the 
graufication of their own appetites, cannot be tuppofed to be 
fo dsiinteretted 2s te refilt all temptation to amats wealth for 
theasfelves, it may be prefumed that the unfortunate people are 
plundered of immeite tums, of which no account is ever given 
to the treafury. “Ihe Count fays tiat there are judicial proofs 
of fuch plunder; that Collot 6’Herbeis feized at Lyons 
2,300,c00 livres in cafh, (107,00Cc!). tler].) of which he tock 
no notice to the Convention ; that André Durmont amafled 
immente fums at Abbeville, Amiens, and all through Picardy; 
that, though extremely poor when he commenced his expe- 
dition, the Horel du Plouys, the nobleft manfion at Abbeville, 
was purchated in truit for hira by one Picot,—who was alio 
commiliioned to purchafe for him the fine eftate from which 
that boufe derived its name; that Le Vafleur extorted 600,000 
livres from the Ariffocrates of Lille, which he took to place in 
fafe hands at Berne for nis own ufe ; that Le Bon appropriated 
to himfelf upward cf 399,000 livres, part of the property on 
which be placed the teai of the Republic, as forfeited by emi-+ 
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ants, and extorted various fums from the relations of thofe 
whom he fent to be tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal of that 
city; and that Siblot and Le Gendre raifed great fums by fimie 
lar means in the departments of the Lure and Lower Seine. 

Another fource of expence to’ the people, greater than would 
be neceflary for the maintenance of a large army, is ftated by 
the Count to be the immenfe number of fubordinate agents 
employed by the Committee of Safety: they form twenty thou- 
fand revolutionary committees fpread over the face of the 
country, which they are fufficiently numerous to devour: the 
very Committee of Public Safety, he favs, which is ferved by 
them, trembles at the idea of the numper, and has felt the ne- 
ceflity of reducing them to 800, as ioon as ever the dangers 
from without fhall prefs on them with leis weight. 

The author fays that, amid the fcenes of defolation and 
flaughter which mark the foot{teps of the revolution with blood 
in Paris, every man who is not a criminal feels life fo painful 
and burdenfome, that death every day lofes “smething of its 
horror, and clofe confinement is more dreadcd than the {caffold. 
Yet, he fays, though many feem to wifh for death as the end 
of their calamities, not one appears to have the courage to 
provoke his fate by facrificing one of thofe monfters on whofe 
heads fo many murdered innocents call for vengeance. The 
Count thinks that this forbearance is the effect of ftupefation. 
We truft that itfprings from a better fource—from confcience, 
which forbids individuals to rob public juftice of her right, or 
to {trike a blow that fhould be given only by der fword. If the 
opprefied muit perifh, let them fall without a crime, and with- 
out any refemblance to the characters of thofe who fpill their 
blood. 

Philofophy furely muft find all its efforts baffled, when it en- 
deavours to account for the difpofition of the people of Paris for 
the laft two years. It appears from the Count’s pamphlet that 
republicanifm has not deftroyed luxury; may that it has in- 
creafed Juxury: it would feem as if pleafure were the general 
purfuit, and that what would be deemed horrible in other 
countries is there thought highly pleafurable. Every morning, 
the people are regaled, on an average, with fifty executions ; 
and in the evening they crowd the public theatres, to which 
they are inticed by fpectacles as variable as they are brilliant : 
already have 48 public feftivals been kept in honour of Marat 
and Le Peiletier; and the orgies which took place when the 
Chriftian rel: gion was abolifhed, he fays, furpafled in atrocity and 
corruption any thing that ever was conceived by man. More 
than 200 new pieces have been performed at the twenty different 


theatics of that capital fince the 1oth of Auguft 1792. The 
mott 
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mot coftly entertainments are daily given; and no fooner is 
the head of a wealthy man taken off, than a purchafer appears 
to buy his fplendid hotel and furniture, and to live in a ftyle 
of the moft ftudied reanement, until the moment comes when 
he is to follow his predeceflor to the fcaffold. In a word, the 
Parifians, under their new fyftem, act as if their maxim were 


} >» 


—** a merry Jife and a fhort onc ! 

Though pleafure is thus purfued with avidity, however, 
bufinefs is not neglected ; two hundred thoufand hands are 
daily and nightly employed in making pikes for infurgents, 
2nd mufkets and ordnance for the ufe of the army. ‘The 
churches and public buildings are converted into forges and 
armouries. One hundred pieces of cannon, 4, 6, and 8 pound- 
ers, are caft every month; and the works of a fimilar nature at 
Meulan, Corbeil, and Fontainebleau are carried on with an 
egually formidable ativity. 

M. de Montgaillard calculates the troops now armed and 
equipped under the banners of the republic, and actually op- 
pofed to the enemy, at the immenfe number of 850,005 men ; 
which, he fays, not only may, but he fears will be, augmented 
after the harveft is gotten in; and he apprehends that, at the clofe 
of the campaign, the Convention will make its forces act offen- 
fevely in every quarter. 

With refpect to the means of defraying the expences of the 
war, he fays, the Couvention has rendered itfelf fuperior in that 
refpect to all ~jeeeont alia ; it has by confifcations become 
poilefled of feven-ninths of the landed property of France. This 
fecurity for the payment of aflignats is become inexhauttible by 
the rapidity with which the lands change matters, and always 
to the advantage of the Convention: by whom a project has been 
entertained for nationalizing the whole of the territorial pro- 
perty of the country,—to enter it in the great book in the fame 
manner as the public debt,—and to feize a iecond time the eftates 
of the church and the nobility, under the pretence that they 
were fold greatly under their value. 

He tells us that the affignats in circulation amount to the 
aftonifhing fum of eight thoufand millions of livres, three hundred 


and feventy-fix millions flerling; that there are in the public 


treafury five hundred millions of livres (23,500,0001, fterling) 
in gold and filver coin; and at the mint tor coinage the value 
of 70 millions of livres (3,290,000l. fterl.) The laft fweep 
of the churches has furnifhed the convention with 32 millions 
of livres worth of plate: but this fource of wealth, he fays, is 
now exhaufted ; for he aflures his readers that there is not at 
this moment fo much as a fingle piece of communion-piste to 
be found through the whole extent of France, not even in the 
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domeftic chapels of private families, which have been all fearch- 
ed and ftripped. 

Some of the materials for making arms and ammunition are 
here ftated to be in great abundance, and others bordering on 

plenty ; there are at Rouen 4000 beils lying on the quays, col- 
ledted from different quarters, ready to be carried when wanted 
to the different cannon founderies : but the faltpetre manufac- 
tured in France, the Count fays, does not make fuch ftrong 
gunpowder as that which is made from imported faltpetre; 
however, fuch as it is, there is no likelihood of its being 
{carce, as a million of men are employed in making it. 

Such is the formidable flate in which our author reprefents 
France to be; and yet his object is to perfuade the combined 
powers vigoroufly to profecute the war. We muit, however, 
confefs that the reafons alleged in fupport of the meafure which 
he recommends appear to be very forcible; as they fhew, on 
the one hand, that no government in Europe can be fafe if 
the French republic be fuffered to ftand; and, on the other, 
that, notwithftanding the apparent ftrength and refources of the 
Convention, it carries in its bofom the feeds of diflolution ; the 
maturity of which might be greatly accelerated by proper ex- 
ertions and wife meafures on the part of the confederated 
powers. 

To fhew to the different Sau of Europe the danger that 
threatens them, the Count tells us that the Committee of Public 
Safety meditates nothing fhort of their deftrudtion, at leaft in 
their prefent form; the favourite expreilion of that body is— 
‘© the French republic fhal! perifh, or the monarchies and go- 
vernments of Europe fhall expire with the prefent century.” 

To convince the great commercial {tates that their commerce 
is threatened with a heavy blow, he fays that the Committee of 
Public Safety has abandoned the French colonies chiefly on this 
principle,—that the market, which fo large a country as France 
afforded for the produce of her neighbours, was too neceflary 
both to America and Europe, not to be at all times an obje¢t of 
defire and folicitation: the means, the energy, and the men, 
requilite to fupport maritime greatnefs, would become one grand. 
tefource of a ftate which fhould confine its empire to the land : 
the French, for fome time accuftomed to the want of articles of 
luxury, might foon acquire the habit of living without them, 
and thus would take but little from the markets of other 
countries, while France poflefled articles of which the tatte 
and cuftoms of other nations would not allow them to deprive 
themfelves ; the demand for them would therefore continue to 
be as great as ufual, while little would be taken in return but 
hard cath, Of the truth and wifdoin of thefe principles, the 
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Convention has fo completely convinced the people, that the 
Count believes their rulers might give orders for deftroying all 
their ports, and burning all their thipping, with a certainty of 
being obeyed, under the perfuafion that fuch a meafure would 
enrich and ftrengthen inftead of impoverifhing or weakening 
the country ; and thus making a rampart of their barb arifm, 
give a deadly blow to the commerce of every other nation, by 


Meftroying their own. He has not a doubt that to this defpe- 


rate meafure they will have recourfe in the laft extremity: but 
{till he is of opinion that the pride of the members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, wounded by their late defeat at fea, will 
determine them to make one effort more to fend out another 
fleet, and that they will fo far fucceed as to be able to meet the 
Enoglith once more on the ocean, 

When the Count encourages the allies to expect that a vigor» 
ous profecution of the war will bring it toa happy iffue, he 
afligns the reafons which infpire him with the hope of facet. 

Firft, he fays, the tyranny under which France at prefent 
groans is fuch, that none but thofe who by murder and rob- 
bery have rifen to fortune and power, and who on the fettle- 
ment of the country might well expect to be called to account 
for their iniquitous deeds, could voluntarily lend themfelves to 
fupport it: it lives only by profcriptions and confifcations, 
which are its grand refources for carrying on the war. The 
afte&tions of the people enter not into the thoughts of their 
rulers ; terror is the grand inftrument of their dominion. ‘The 
Count ftates that the diftant provinces call loudly for a counter- 
revolution, but more particularly Artois, Picardy, Brittany, and 
Normandy. ‘This iaft, he is confident, would open all its ports 
to the firit ftrong fquadron that fhould prefent itfelf before 
them, and would rife to a man and rally round the firft white 
flag that it fhould fee wave on its coaft, provided it were fure of 
being powerfully fupported: but he is equally fure that not a 
Norman will ftir one ftep againft the Convention, until he fees 
fairly landed in his country the fuccours for whofe arrival every 
Norman prays and folicits, What may be done by an army 
landed in any of the provinces difaffecied to the Convention, 
and joined by the people who are panting for a change of go- 
vernment, he inftances by fhewing what was done by the 
royalifts in la Vendée ; who, had they been well aflifted from 
without, he is convinced, would have overturned the republic. 
It was at one time, he fays, feared by the Jacobins that it was 
all over with them and their caufe, when they faw the fuccefs 
with which the arms of the royalifts in that fingle department 
were attended. In that quarter alone, the republicans, he 
affures us, loft at different times 550 pieces of cannon, and 
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160,000 mufkets in the fhort foace of fix months; and it 
coft them 200 or 220,000 men, and goo millions of livres 
(42,300, oool, fterl.). F e gallant warriors of la Vendée, he 
tells us, were all royalifls; the hardy peafants of Poictou, who 
filled their ranks, were mie hoftile to the Convention and to 
the party that eltablifaed the conftitution of 1789: with the 
former they fought, and with the latter they would hold no in- 
tercourfe. ‘lhe power of this brave peafantry, though greatly 
weakened, is not even now crufhed; and the neighbouring 
provinces are known to be fo ill- affeded to the exifting govern- 
ment, that the Convention finds it neceflary to keep an army of 
75,000 men quartered in or about Nantz, Rennes, Niort, and 
la Roche!! re! for the purpofe of awing into fubmifiion a people 
who wait only for a favourable opportunity of breaking out into 
war againit their oppreflors. It is to la Vendée that he would 
have the allies turn their attention; it is there that they will be 
{fure, if they fend a ftrong protecting force, to find thoufands 
of hardy men ready to flock to their ftandard: if a French 
Prince of the blood be placed at the head of fuch a force, he 
has not a doubt of the expedition being attended with the mot 
ample fuccefs. In the very firft place, however, he thinks it ne- 
ceffary that, by a folemn inftrument, it fhould be declared that 
the conqueft or difmemberment of France is an object which 
either never was conceived, or is entirely abandoned by the 
allies; for, though the people are hoftile to their prefent rulers, 
as he fays, they are flill more fo to the idea of fuffering their 
country to be difmembered and partitioned among a fet of con- 
guerors. ‘The Count affirms that they confider the eftablifh- 
ment of a republic in France, and the difmemberment of hee 
territory, as two evils: but that, as long as they are under the 
neceflity of choofing between them, they will prefer the former, 
and refift the latter as the greater evil of the two. 

Another ground on which, he thinks, the allies might build 
hopes of fuccefs, is the fcarcity of horfes with which France is 
threatened. The number of thefe animals employed in carry- 
ing provifions to the armies, and in drawing baggage-waggons 
and artillery, exclufively of thofe that are deftined to remount 
the cavalry, muft be truly immenfe. ‘Thofe that belonged to 
the nobility, gentry, and opulent traders, have long tince been 
taken from their owners, and ufed in the public fervice. The 
fupply which the Convention is able to procure from Switicr- 
land, the only country that has hitherto furnifhed anys is 

greatly inadequate to the prodigious demand for horfes, which 
is every day increafing on account of the great mortality occa- 
fioned by batties, and by continued labour and fatigue. Of 


lead, iron, and copper, he fays, there is a telerable plenty fti!! in 
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France: but of leather, foap, and tallow, a prodigious fcarcity; 
perfons otherwife in eafy circumftances being reduced to the 
neceflity of wearing wooden fhoes, fending their leather fhoes 
to the armies for the ufe of the foldiers. In fome parts of the 
country, even the mattrefles and fheets in every houfe were in 
a ftate of requifition; and there was a time when fuch a mea- 
fure was cn the point of being extended to the whole territory 
of the republic. In fome diftrits, and even in Paris, many 
perfons were obliged, through want of foap, to endeavour to 
wath their linen with a kind of compofition of white clay (or 
chalk) and fat. He reprefents the people as every where plunged 
into the deepeft diftrefs: butter, falt provifions, vegetables, 
every thing, being put in a ftate of requifition for the benefit of 
the nation; and every man is compelled, on the firft f{ummons 
of a commiffioner, to deliver up thofe articles, however necef- 
fary they may be to his own exiftence: nay, his live ftock is 
weighed and entered in a regifter, and he is forced to feed and 
keep it till required by an agent of the republic. Oil, beer, 
and fpirituous liquors, are daily becoming more and more 
fcarce; and hay, ftraw, and oats, are all befpoken by the nation 
even before the harveft is begua. 

The corvées, or perfonal labour for the repairs of the high- 
ways, though abolifhed by the Conftituent Aflembly, the Con- 
vention has thought proper to revive and to impofe moft rigor 
oufly on the farmers: but this is not all; he tells us that they 
are obliged to furnifh teams for the carriage of ammunition, 
ftores, &c. for the ufe of the armies; and that, not contented 
with taking them a fingle day’s journey, their rulers force them 
frequently to go to the diftance of 150 miles from home: if 
any one of them prefumes to refift fuch a’hardfhip, or even to 
complain of it, he is fure to be thrown into prifon. If a young 
man, who is in a ftate of requifition, conceals himfelf or runs 
away, his father, if he has one, is obliged to make known the 
fact, to become the accufer of his fon, and to difcover his re- 
treat; for whoever thus withdraws bimfelf is by law pronounced 
to be an emigrant, and the property of his whole family ts 
feized and fequeftered. Should it be afked, how comes it to 
pafs that a whole nation fubmits to fuch a tyranny, inftead of 
rifing againft their tyrants and facrificing them! the Count’s 
anfwer is, ** Defpair is general, but terror fupprefles the ex- 
preflion of it; the people are in want of neceflaries: but their 
tulers promife them abundance and peace; they fuffer, but they 
are taught to hope.” 

In the enormous expences of the war which the Convention 
has to fupport, the Count finds another ground of hope that 
the republic will ultimately be overturned. ‘Lhe derly expendi~ 
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ture he eftimates at about 752,000). fterling: fo that the ne- 
ceflary fupply for a whole year, at that rate, muft amount to 
274,480,000). fterling ; 2 fum far exceeding the whole national 
debt of England. It may be faid that, as long as rags and 
paper-mills are to be found in France, the Convent’ n cen 
raife not only that fupply, immenfe as it is, but axy fupply 
whatever. Here, however, we muft beg leave to ditpute that 
point, and to agree in opinion with the Count on this pare 
ticular head, We know of nothing infinite within the pow 
of man, unlefs we may perhaps except thought: his powe 


—_. 
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oftion muft neceflarily be limited and circumferibed, becoule 
his means are fo. Af—fignats have hitherto had currency, be- 
caufe it was underftood that there was an ample tund (or dil- 
charging them, and becaufe they could be daily exchaneed 
for church and crown lands. Paper to the amount of the 


value of thefe lands has long fince been emitted and expen’ed, 
Another emiffion was put into Circulation, for which the 
confifcated eftates of the emigrants were to be the fecurivy. 
‘This fund has indeed been daily increafed by new conffeations: 
but is it in nature that an exchequer, filled only from fuch a 
fource, can be inexhaultible? Can man long bear to live urder 
a government that can fupport itfelf only by fuch means? Un- 
queftionably he cannot. ‘The only hope, which the heads of it 
can rationally entertain, is that their opponents wil! be tred 
out, and will fubmit to any terms of peace, fooner than run the 
rifk of fouring the minds of their refpective fubjecis by addi 
tional burdens: this certainly cannot be faid to be a forlorn 
hope, when the difpofition of the people of Europe in general, 
and the temper of the times, are duly confidered. Not to purfue 
that idea any farther, let us confine our obfervations tothe paper- 
currency of France. It is underftood that there are at prefent 
in circulation, in that country, affiginatsto the amount of eight 
milliards, or eight thoufand millions of livres, (about 376,000,000. 
{terl.). Now, fuppofing the whole of the e(tates taken from 
the clergy, the nobles, and the crown, to be 12,0C0,0col, 
per year, the whole, at 25 years’ purchafe, would not produce 
more than 300,000,0001.; and paper to the amount of 76 mil- 
lions fterl. more than that fum has been already emitted:— 
but, if we may credit accounts laid before the Convention, 
the expences of the republic by far exceed fixteen millions of 
livres per day ; and indeed the Count fays, in one of his notes, 
that the outgoings of the month of March laft amounted to 830 
millions, and thofe for April were rated by the Committee of 
Finance and Treafury at 640 millions: the average of the two, 
therefore, is 735 millions ; and, fuppofing that to be the month/y 
expenditure of the republic for twelve months, the whole would 
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be eight thoufand, eight hundred, and twenty millions of Sivres, oF 
414,540,0001. fterl. Should this be the real expenditure, a 
new emiffion of paper-money mult necefiarily take place; and 
the Count fays that the public mind has been prepared by de- 
grees for fuch an event. ‘The opinion, he tells us, is, that this 
paper is to differ in the nature of its fecurity from affignats ; 
which, it is faid, it will fwailow up, juft as the affignats fwal- 
lowed up the {pecie of the country. ‘“lhis opinion, we are told, 
has already {pread an alarm; the people beginning to apprehend 
that the paper-currency aétually in circulation will undergo an 
additional depreciationg as it is thought that it will be cried 
down, or made current only when given in exchange for lands 
belonging to the nation. 

Such is the fubftarice of a work that is now become the fubject 
of general converfation, and that has produced a great variety 
of opinions in this country. That the author pofleffes fuperior 
talents asa writer, is allowed on all hands; this is a tribute whi7h 
could not, in juftice, be withholden from him: the reafoning 
which he builds on his faéts is tn moft places folid and conclufive ; 
but of the authenticity of his facts we cannot pretend to judge. 
He tells, it is true, a plaufible tale: but fo did Sinon ; and Troy, 
by giving credit to it, brought ruin on herfelf. We hope that 
England will be more prudent; it might be rafh to believe, 
and perhaps equally rafh to difbelieve, all that the Count afferts, 
Phadrus has written to prove the foundnefs of the maxim, 
periculofum eft credere et non credere, we recommend it ftrongly 
to our minifters, and warn them to be equally on their guard 
againft credulity and incredulity. We are fure that the more 
honourable the Count’s motives were for publiihing his State 
of France, the more he will be pleafed with a fevere fcrutiny 
into his character ; and the more fincerely he feels in his own 
breaft the glow of patriotifm, the lefs he will be offended with 
us in adviling thofe, who are intrufted with the fafety of our 
country, to be cautious and vigilant in fecuring it from danger. : 

A tranflation of this work, and a continuation of it by the 
author, have appeared: which we fhall fpeedily notice. 

P.S. The new{papers inform us that M.de Montgaillard has | 
lately quitted this kingdom, in conformity to an order from the 
Secretary of State. Shs 
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thor of ** Jura Anglorum.”’ &c. 8vo. pp.#35. 35. Sewell. 
W: thought that Mr. Plowden’s produtions would raife up 

againft him a hoft of aflailants, and we have not been 
wrong in our opinion, The account given by this gentlematy 
in his ** Hiftory of the laft twenty Months,’”’ of the rife of the 
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Affociation at the Crown and Anchor tavern under the 
aufpices of Mr. Reeves, has produced the attack on him in this 
Jetter, by a perfon who writes under the fignature of ** An Affo- 
ciator.”” 

This anonymous author, to whom we cannot deny the me- 
rit of good writing, and, in many inftances, of good reafoning 
endeavours to fix on Mr. Plowden the charge of inconfiftency, 
or political apoftacy ; and he fupports this charge by various 

uotations from the ** Jura Anglorum,” which he contrafts 
with others from the ** Hiftory of the laft twenty Months,” 
{hewing that the principies maintained in the former are con- 
troverted and overturned in the latter; and that Mr. P. is thus 
fairly at iflue with himfelf. As the confiflency or inconfiftency 
of this gentleman’s political character cannot be of much im- 
portance to the public,—-becaufe, through his legal exclufion 
from public employments, they cannot well lead to any other 
confequences than thofe which may perfonally affect himfelf,— 
we will not trouble our readers with long extracts, to fhew with 
what fuccefs our author plays off Mr. P.’s productions againtt 
each other: but we will felect one, in which, in the compafs 
of a very fmall number of lines, two different opinions, main- 
tained by Mr. P. in two different works, are very ftrongly cons 


trafted : 





« Mr. Plowpen. Content. 

« Some perfons may alfo formerly have been prepoffeffed of the 
idea, that the Revolution was an act of wecef/ty in the flriteft moral 
fenfe, in which neceflity can be taken, and that it fhould never fur- 
nifh a precesent for any departure from what they had then fettled 
forever, &c. &c. Jura, p. 180,’ 

¢ Mr. PLlowpen. Malcontent. 

« Who, without Mr, Burke’s quick and fertile conception of necef- 
fities, and dimfighted tardinefs to difcover an efficient confent in the 
people, can find out by what fort of wece/ity the nation paffed over the 
iffue-male, and legal heir-apparent to the crown, even being Pro- 
teltant ? Was it an act of neceflity to credit the ftory of the warming- 
pan? &c. Hift. p. 33.’ 

The author proceeds next to vindicate the Crown and An- 
chor Affociation, and to repel the different accufations brought 
againft it by Mr. Plowden and others, charging it with having 
maintained unconftitutional principles, with raifing the powers 
of the crown above what, from juit prerogative, it might claim, 
and with having laid the foundation of a government by clubs. 
We will not follow him through a long defence: but we mutt 
obferve that it appears lame to us, particularly in two points. 
The Affociation countenanced the publication of a paper con- 
taining advice from Thomas Bull to his brother John; in 
which, after having reminded the latter that, in the Bible, the 
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king is called the Lord’s anointed, Thomas afks ifhe ever heard 
of his having anointed a republic? The author calls this a piece of 
dry humour :—but he fhould know that there are certain things 
that ought not to be made the fubject of joke and merriment ; 
and that a body of men, aflociaiing for the avowed — of 
maintaining the conftitution as it now ftands, ought to have 
taken fpecial care not to countenance any publication which 
might even by po ibility be wrefled to a fenfe adverfe to fuch a 
purpofe. The oe aus tendency of the gueftion put to John 
3ull is to thew thata kine, being anointed, reigns in right of a 
divine appointment ; inde steafible hereditary fucceffion muft be 
confidered as a neceflary confequence of fuch a right; and, in 
that cafe, ‘Thomas Bull and his abettors would ftarnp the revo- 
lution of 1688 with the character of rebellion, reprefent the fettle- 
ment of the crown on the Brunfwic family as a pretended fanc- 
tion for ufurpation, and brand the fupporters of the prefent efta- 
blifhment of the itate with the odicus name of traitors. We 
do not fay that the aflociators countenanced this interpretation 
of the words in queflion: but it was evident that they might be 
fo interpreted ; and, for that fing!le na if there were no 
other, they ought not to have refted I fatishex h ftriking this 
paflage out of the copy of Thomas ull’s letter - pel ifhed by 
neir authority ; they ought alfo to have warned the public of 
the poifon concealed in fuch copies 2s retained it. 
‘The defence of the A fociati mn appears Jame &lfo in that part 
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in which it anfwers the charge “* that it countenanced the elta- 
vances of a government by clu tbs ;°’ for numerous bodies of 
me affociating and correfponding with each other naturally 


c mien weight ar ad power with rit ; and, if they do not abufe 
that power, it is not from the want of means, but of inclination. 
Now it certainly muit be highly dangerous to any eftablifbed 
government to fuffer aflociations to multiply, on whole diferee 
tion alone it may have to depend not merely for the prefervae 
tion of its form, but of its exill VVI 
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of Ireland Arft began to afiociate, it was for the belt of all 
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purpoles, tne defence of a country threatened with invaiion 
at a time when It was totally unprovided with a revular muitary 
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force to repel the invaders. Government encouraged thefe 
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ame too powerful to be controlled by the executive powers 
and at laft enn a revolution in the legiflature both of Eng- 
land and Ireland, 
able at the ir rn ‘da wn of this Ailoctation. 
Having concluded the defence of Mr. Reeves’s Aflociation, our 
author commences offeniive operations againit the different fo- 
ielles 


ich no man could have thought practi. 
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cieties known by the names of * The Friends of the People,” 
*¢ The Friends to the Freedom of the Prefs,”’ * ‘The London 
Correfponding Society,” ** The Whig Club,’ ” 80. &e, and treats 
with very great feverity Mr. E rfkine and many other gentle- 
men: he coes fo far as to fay that the fociety « of the Friends to 
the Liberty of the Prefs, which he {neeringly diftinguifhes with 
the epithet of cirtueus, * begun in an infult upon juries anda 
reflection upon the adminiftration of juftice.’ Vith what 
decency and confiftency the Afiociator charges thefe gentle- 
men with fo grofs a departure from the refpect due to the moft 
ufeful and moft facred of our legal inftitutio: isy we will leave 
it to our readers to determine, after a peruial of the following 
fcandalous libel from his own pen on the jury by whofe verdict 
the proprictors of the Morning —— were acquitted. 
Speaking of this acquittal, page 115, he thus proceeds :— 

‘ You may be affured, Sir, that this Enelifh jary, if they could 
have given their verdict by a majority of voices, as in Scotland, 
would certainly have convicted yonr patriotic friends. ‘The contett 
ainong the jurors, lise other feercts, has found its way into public 
converfation. Itis notorious, and tallzed of without the leaf f{cruple, 
hat when the jury went fir to Lord Kenyon, eight of them were for 


o 


convidiing, and four for acquitting; the verdict then delivered, euzity 
° , ? 7 , . 
Of publi ping , b. i Zuz77) 799 2 malicious 2701 éfil, wW as yi ielded to by the eight, 


becaufe tne four would come into nothi ng elle. When this verdict 
was reiufed, and the jury were fent back to fight the battle over again 

mong themiclves, the refittance of thofe who were for acquitting 
appeared fo unreafonable, that two feli off i:om them, and the mino- 
rity were reduced to two; but fo cbilinate were thele two in adhere 
ing to their refolution, that the ten finding themfelves ex! auited with 
arguing, and faiting, and watching, agreed at four o’ciock in the 
morniig to do that, which mul be done by one ti le, ai nd which they 
did noc hope from ‘tee candcur, or modeicy, of the other. ‘The ten 
gave up sheie opinion to the two ; and in that mi anner, sad in no other 
manner, were th ‘oprictors acquitted. I will fay nothing upon the 
characters of the fe cw >men; they were, no doubt, acluated by flrong 
fecling to fupport them through fo long and fo uncqual a ftruggie with 
their “companions ; ; if they have not yet been rewarded for the obfli- 
nate fight they made, no doubt they will have the benefit of the pre- 
cedent, if they fhould become defendants: they have nothing to do, 
bet, in ke manner, to get fome able bodied men among their friends 
to put themfelves in ‘the way of being taken as fa/es me 1, an d then the 
fame game may be played over again : one cl inate jeryman, who 


q 


has no conicience, or fhame, may always command a verdict.’ 

To aman who thus infults a jury at the very time when he 
charges on others as a crime what he very aajettly calls a 
fimilar proceeding, may well be applied the adage /“e t/bi nigra 


dicebat Cacabus olla; the {chool-boy’s tranflation or which 1s a 


little too broad for our page:—but our author, we make no 
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doubt, has heard it, though it muft have efcaped his memory 
when he was writing the above paflage, or it would have pre- 
vented him from expofing himfelf to the retort difcourteous, 
He wonders that the authors of fome late publications had not 
the fear of the attorney general before their eyes, when they 
were giving them to the world ; and we wonder that, when he 
was thus traducing the jury which tried the proprietors of the 
Morning Chronicle, he had not before his eyes the terrors of 
an action for the flander caft by him on individuals of that 
jury, and of a profecution for his libel on the whole of that 
body. It muit have been an overheated zeal that threw him 
off his guard, and thus laid him open to the very cenfure 
which he was (0 liberally beftowing on others ; for we muft 
admit that he has a clear head, and difcufles an argument with 
ability. This tribute we are obliged to pay him, for impar- 
tiality is a duty impofed on us by juftice ; and we difcharge it 
without reluctance, though the author, whom we thus praife, 
has undertaken the defence of aflociations which, in their zeal 
for the Conftitution,—I:ke the ape that hugged her young one 
to death,—have a tendency to deftroy that which it was the 
oftenfible object of their inftitution to preferve, Sh...» 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1794. 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAL, and METEOROLOGICAL. 
Art. 14. Odfervations on Human, and on Comparative Parturition. By 


R. Bland, M.D. A.S.S. 8vo. pp.220. 4s. 6d. Boards, John- 


fon. 1794. 

prRo™ the nature of the fubje& of this volume, our notice of it mut 
be more brief than its profeflional importance, and the character 
of its author, might otherwiie feem to demand. 

Its principal purpofe is to controvert the doctrines contained in 
Dr. Ofeorn’s Effays on the Pra&ice of Midwifery, on which Dr. B. coms 
ments in a clofe and home, though not unhandfome, critique. The 
chief points difcufied are, the opinion of Dr. O. concerning the ze- 
ceffary difficulty and danger of human parturition; his ideas refpectiag 
the affiftance required in natural labours, particularly to retard the 
efforts of Nature; his doctrine ef confining the ufe of all initruments 
to the moft extreme cafes of danger; his comparative view of the pre- 
ference due to the forceps over the lever; and his direétions as to 
ufing the crochet. ‘Thofe who are interefted in the practice of the art 
to which thefe queflions refer will doubtlefs have recourfe to the book 
atfelf, tor an adequate view of Dr. Bland’s tacts and reafonings. A; 


Art. 15. The Phyfcian’s Vade Mecum; being a Compendium of Nofo- 
logy and Therapeutics, for the Ufe of Students, By the Rev. 
I Joieph 
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Jofeph Townfend, Reéor of Pewfey, Wilts; and Authorof a Tour 

through Spain. 1zmo. pp.130. 3s. fewed. Dilly. 1794. 

Works of this kind are fo very eafily compofed, and their utility is fo 
narrow to thofe who have had better inftruction, and fo dubious to 
thofe who have not, that we may excufe ourfelves from entering into 
any particulars refpecting the prefent performance. It is very neatly 


printed. Av. 


Art. 16. Ox the Difeafes of the Tecth ; their Origin explained, with 
fuccefsful Methods of removing their moft prevailing Ditorders, 
and managing the Teeth in the Infant State. ‘To which are added, 
Obfervations on the Saliva. By Benj. Walkey, Apothecary and 
Proprietor of the Vegetable Dentifrice. 12zmo. 1s. Shepperfon 
and Reynolds. 1793. 

Mr. W, talks like an apothecary faccefsfully enough in explaining to 
his € gentle readers’ the nature and effeéts of a prevalent acid, of 
falivary concretions, &c.; and he gives fome plain and fenfible direc- 
tions as to regimen and medicine, and the management of the teeth ; 


not forgetting to {peak a good word for his Vegetable Dentifrice and 


Prepared Plant. Ai. 


Art. 17. 4 Meteorological Fournal of the Year 1793, keptin London by 
W. Bent; to which are added, Obfervations on the Difeafes of each 
Month inthe City and Suburbs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bent. 

The intelligent author thus defcribes the plan of his Journal : 

‘ The Journal is kept on the fouth fide, and near the middle of 
Paternofter-row, which is 51 feet higher than the bed of the river 
Thames. The inftruments uled are, a perpendicular barometer with 
an open ciftern, two Fahrenheit’s thermometers, and a De Luc’s hy- 
grometer; the latter being a new-invented inftrument, it may be ne- 
ceffary to mention that the point of extreme drynefs is 0, and that of 
extreme moifture 100. The journal of each month is divided into 
nine columns, which contain as follow: 

‘ 1. The Day of the month, with the latter N or F affixed to that 
on which the moon is new or full. 

« 2. The Hour of obfervation, morning and afternoon. 

‘ 3. The height of the Barometer, in inches and 100 parts: it js 
placed in a room on the ground ficor. 

‘ 4. The degrees of the Thermometer out of door, facing the 
north *, 

‘ 5. The degrees of the Thermometer in the houfe, placed in a 
paflage at the bottom of a ftaircafe, where there is no fire-place. 

‘ 6. The degrees of the Hygrometer, which is placed clofe to an 
outward door conftantly open in the day-time. 


-— eee a = ee ee - ee ee _— 


‘ * This initrument appears to be about 5 degrees higher in the 
greateft cold of winter and heat of fummer, than a fimilar inftrument 
at a village fix miles welt from London; but this is only to be confider- 
ed of tranfient cold or heat, for on a continuance of either the varia- 
tion js trifing. ‘The difference may be caufed by the multitude and 
clotenefs of buildings in the city, which prevents a free circulation of 
air, by the great number of fires in the houfes in winter, and by re- 
fleQion of the iun’s heat from fo many brick walls in fummer.’ 
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‘ 7. The degree of Cloudinefs; the fun being frequently obfcured 
wita 3, and feldom vilible with 43; but when A is inferted, the atmo- 
iphere is fo hazy above, and when f, fo foggy below, that no diftinc- 
tion of cl vads 3 1s perce ptible. 

‘ ine point and torce of the Wind ; 3 being rather brik, and 4 
bk WIP itro: Be 
g. Further obfervations and intermediate alterations of the 
Weather, mn which the period [.] and colon [:] are ufed to denote a 
fpace of time between any change, the latter being a dittinion for 
midday and midnight. 

The Medical Obfervations are communicated by a Friend.’ 
We need only add that the medical obfervations appear to be ju- 


a 4) rr . 
ciciouly Kai awn up. 
Bea.,; 


POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 
Art. 18. Thoughts on the Sufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus AP. 8v0, 
Is. Debrett 1794. 
This — or rather warinly (had he been cooler, he might have 
prove d not lefs convincing) vil \dicates the fulpenfion of the above- 


Qo 
‘ 


mentioned adt. He obferves that this is not an an meafure; that * it 
has often been occafionaily reforted to, ripest ways WM itha tendency to- 
ward the benefit of the nauon;’—and that, © as the ftatute exiits for the 
itution,-—-not the conititution for the ftatute, the fafety of the 


t 
... I ' at 1 amas ee ee oe -at1ANn I? 
ic blasy ay Fee! ‘ qd uVain, lulpenced 1ts operation ! 


Couil 
peop ! 
Having enlarged on tats idea, che author enters on a defence of the 
French war: a topic which, precec ung writers having before com- 
pletely exhauited it, affords little novelty of argument or obiervation, 
Art. 19. Memoirs of Danten, late Minitter of Juftice to the National 
Convention; who iuter wel by the Guillotine, April 5, 1794. To 
which are added, Genuine Anecdotes of M. Robefpicrre, late 
Leader of the Revolutioniits in France, who was guilloti ined, July 
28, 1794 . 8Svo. is. Allen and Weft. 
A dizett ‘ot the common reporis. 


Art. 20. . Facebink im By William Pox. 8vo. 3d. Gurney, 1794. 

Mr. W.F. apprehends that, as the term Jacobin is likely to be 
attended by coniequences as great as ever were produced by the 
words Puritan, pone Pretender, Chareh, Liberty, Property, Whig 
and Tory, &e. &c. u ought to a well defined, and better nae 
than it generally i is at prefent.— This tafk he undertakes, and per- 


forms with a ag of threwdnels, and even of P leafan try, that will 


probably give fome meature of popularity to this little tract: but Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Danda 1S, ans aa particularly the ot. of KRichmond,—toge- 
ther with the high clergy, —will, doubileis, flake their heads at it;— 
and perhaps at its Wood too. The term, indced, feems to want ex- 
planation, par asiods for the ufe of the common people; many of 
whom, it appears, confound it with our old opprobrium, Facobite. An 
honeft old Whiggifh Chelfea coll ‘gla, la ‘te ely co nmenting on his 
weekly newfpaper, exclaimed, Dann tkefe Ja bites! (why do they 
now print ’em Facobines?) | thought we had dore cae em all at the 
battle of Culloden, and at Kennington Common! but it feems that 
there’s a curfed fight of ’em remaining yet; and 1 fuppofe they are 
7 fill 
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fill hankering after popery and arbitrary power! Wounds! I wih I 


but youn g aga ing and had all my limbs,—to have another knock 
at the dogs 1? 


Art, 21. Defence of the War again France. By William Fox. 8vo. 
3d. Gurney. 1794. 


Mr. W.Fox continues to arraign the prefent minifterial fyftem, by 
evi Y mode of /iterary impeachment. His prefent attack is made with 
the weapons of 1rony and ridicule,—once fo formidable in the hands 
of the witty Dean of St. J senagede but Mr. W.F. is not a Swift. 
He is, howe ver, a man of Rrong natural parts and acute obfervation. 
His main point, in chis mock Sa of the ren ich war, is to prove 

that it is highly becoming this nation to exert ail the energy of the 

flate to prevent b rance, Poland, or anv othe, coniiderable nation in 
Europe, from adopting any alteration in their governments or laws 
which may meliorate orimprove the circu:milances of the people, or 
remove tole defects in their governments which impede their manu- 
factures, trade, agriculture, aod general happineis ;and that, as the 
power o} waging war or making peace conititutes a part of the King’s 
prerogative, of is the indilpenfabie duty of the tubjcct to fubmit, with 
pe fect obec lience, to the royal exercile of inch prerogatives: that 
the French war zu? be parmnow on the magnificent plan of Mr. 


Surkes and that, * if we fail to extrpate the lrench, the war muff 
Le continued till they extirpate us”’—TYo which conclufion, according to 
Mr. F.’s premiufes, every eood and loyal reader 1s in duty bound to 
anfwer, ** sO BE IT.’ 

Art. 22. 4 wafoncs of ibe Polztical and Parliameniary Condu& of the 


Right Honcurable Bdmund Burke. 8vo. pp. 35. 18. Eaton, 

1794+ 

This defence 1s germ the author’s real atm being to fubftantiate 
the charges which he affects to refute. We with to pay a compliment 
to his fc elings, in expreiiing a a hope that, had he forefeen the heavy 
domeltic calamity which has lately befallen Mr. Burke, he would 
either not have fent this work into the world, or would have delayed 
Its DL blicatic m until the poignancy of a farher’s affliction for the lofs 
of an only for had received fom abatement from the lenient hand of 
time. We muit, however, cml fs that our hope on this head is not 
very confident; for we have not found our author rema ‘sably inge- 
Nuous in fome of his itatements, nor uncommonly ingenious m cone 
ducting his covered attack. It will be allow ed that, before a writer 


aiferts a thing asa fact, he ought to take parti cul ‘care to procure 
authentic information on the {ul ject : but this duty, which he owed 
both to his readers and to himfelf, our author has ftrangely neglected. 
To elucidate this matter, we will cive an extract from page 0: 


‘ Mr. Burke's alarm at the pro ceedings of the French nauon was 
4 ‘aa e ° ' 1 
extremely natural and praife-worthy, as it is more than probalie he 
eniibly afflicted for the caufe of ther region, watcu had jof- 
= } 


mw atawealte 1} ee foe P > eo nn . 
er iterially hy y r tne Revolut ion. } GO not mean tO 3ii bay that Mr. 
i 


\ 

4 

4 

Burke is himitelf a profel papift, for | am not ignorant that papilts 
! 


are b mehigwle to fit in the Houfe of Commons, but as he received his 


a] 


education at Si. Omer’s, j it is very natural to fupp ofe, he retains fome 
predeliétion 
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predeliction for the Roman Catholic religion, notwithitanding the 
vath of abjuration makes bin «wholly abilain from mals.” 

Here the author, eiving his fanctien to an Opinion as erroneous as 
it is Common among the revilers of Mr. Burke, would have the publie 
believe that this gendeman was educated at St, Omer’s; when a little 
inquiry would have enabled him to difcover that his education was 
finiihed many years before he ever fet foot on the territory of France; 
which he vitited only as a traveller, and in which his refidence was 
very fhort. The truthis that Mr, B.’s father was an attorney 3 which, 
in his time, no perion who profefied the popith religion could be in 
Ireland; that he bred his fon in the religion eftablifhed by law; and 
that the mafter, under whofe care he ftudied the claflics, was a 
QUAKER Of the name of Sackleton: from whofe {chov! at Ballitore, 
we think, in the county of Kidare, Mr. Burke was removed to Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, where he continued tii! he took his degree of 
Matter of Arts, When he came to England, his intention was to 
qualify himfelf for the bar: but he toon aiterward embarked in po- 
hitics, and renounced the tludy of the law. From that ps eriod to the 
prefent, he has been a public man.—it is evident from this flatement 
of facts, for the authenticity of which we can vouch, that the author’s 
infinuation about Mr. Burke’s retazaing fome predilection for the Ro- 
man Catholic religion muit fali to the ground, as it 1s founded only 
on the afiertion that he was educated at St. Omer’s; which ts con- 
tradicied by truth. If any fuch predilection jurks in Ins bofom, it 
operates in a very fingular way; if we may judge from the a 

ircumitance, which, “thou; rh not within our own knowlege, we have 
reafon to believe is not a fiction. ‘The pretent Mrs. Sake was 
the daughter of Dr. Nugen:, a gentleman well known among the 
wits and learned men ot his day. This lady, we are informed, was 
educated a Roman Catholic, and continued fo to the time of her 
marriage. Since that period, fhe has profeffec herfelf a Proteftant ; 
and it may be prefumed that the change would have met with fome 
oppofition from her hufband, if he were a papiii in his heart, notwith- 
itanding his oath of abjuration. We do not queition the fincerity of 
the lady’s converfion ; we prefume that, in fo important a point, fhe 
acted from conviction, and not through complaifance to her hufband ; 
but, if our author’s infinuation were true, and Mrs. Burke were ca- 
pable of being {wayed by complaifance, it would have induced her 
ftill to profefs a religion which her hufband preferred in his heart to 
all others, 

The part which Mr. Burke took with refpect to the French revo- 
Jution is reprefeuted in a manner which no man of candour can ftyle 
ingenuous. We are here told that ¢ Mr. Burke, for having urged 
minifters to go to war, has been called the author of it, as if it were 
a heinous crime to facrifice twenty or thirty thoufand lives, and 
twenty or thirty millions of money, in the neceflary project of reftor- 
ing to France her antient defpotiim.’? If Mr. Burke may be faid to 
have been in any way the author of the prefent war, it mult be on the 
fuppofition that by his famous * Reflections’? miniiters were de 
tcrinined to draw the {word; a {uppofition which miniiters difavow, 


as they fay that the original ground of the war was a decree of the 
Convention, 
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Convention, promifing aid to the people of the different ftates in Eu- 
rope who fhould rife againit their refpective government, together with 
a direét attack on the importance, if not the exiltence, of Holland, by 
the decree for opening the Scheldt; the exclufive navigation of which 
had been granted to the Dutch by treaties, and guaranteed by 
England. It is true that to this ground of the war a fecond 
has fince been added, and which in point of chronology preceded the 
other: but be that as it may, it muft feem difingenuous to fay that 
the object of Mr. Burke’s book was * to reftore to France her antient 
defpotifm.’ It never once entered into our minds to approve, much 
lefs to defend, all the do¢trines and principles maintained in that book : 
but we apprehend that we are doing an act of juflice in afferting that 
fuch was not its obje&t. It condemned the then new conititution: but 
does it follow that it was friendly to defpotiim? by no means; for 
fome of the moft decided advocates for liberty have condemned that 
conititution. What, then, did Mr. Burke mean? He meaned that 
the great caufe of the calamities of France was not the want of a 
new conftitution, but the /w/penfion of an old one, which was in its 
nature calculated to fecure to the French nation the bleflings of a 
mixed government, at once reprefentative and monarchical ; the power 
of the crown being limited by that of the people in States General 
aflembled. His objeét was to prove that France already had a con- 
ftitution; that for a great length of time it had been under an inter- 
dict; that, this interdi€&t being taken off, the conftitution would be 
reftored to its fun€tions and aétivity ; and that, though fome changes 
might be deemed neceflary to accommodate feveral of its parts or 
forms to the prefent times, nothing could be more unneceflary, and 
at the fame time more dangerous, than completely to deftroy that 
conftitution, and to raife up a new one out of its ruins. On thefe 
points, we are not going to give any opinion; in ftating them, we 
only mean to fhew that Mr. Burke’s real object was not the reftora- 
tion of the antient defpotifm, but of the much more antient conftitu- 
tion of that country ; which unqueltionably bore a flrong refemblance 
to ours,—if it were not the model from which the latter was formed ; 
the Franks having been celebrated for their enthufiaflic love of liberty, 
(as appears even from their very name,) and for their enmity to del- 
potifm. 

Some of the other charges againft Mr. Burke are that he is incon. 
fiftent, now maintaining principles which he formerly combated ; 
that out of public employment he held doétrines which he abandoned 
when iz office; that he has apoftatized by deferting thofe perfons with 
whom he was formerly connected, and by going over to thofe whom 
he formerly oppofed ; and, laft of all, his fhare in the inflitution and 
management of the impeachment of Mr. Hajtings is brought againit 
him as a crime. 

We have often remarked that it was extremely indecorous to touch 
on this laft article pending the trial, or to venture to anticipate the 
judgment which may terminate it: if favourable to Mr. Haitings, it 
may give a certain complexion to the profecution that it is not for us 
to defcribe: if unfavourable, it will not be deemed criminal in Mr, 
Burke to have brought the caufe before a proper tribunal. With re, 
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iw Wie’ ily 
jtances of it war be found: but we do not think that thofe which 
have been adduced by uthor have been happily feleéted ;—he, 
however, thi ks otherwife, if we may judge from the chain of reafon- 
we which he confidently draws out betore his readers, when ipeaki ing 
of the five bills of reform which 3 Ir. Burke brought into parliament 
in the year 1780 when he was tn oppohtion. We have read the paf- 
fase with atiection, but without having been able to difcover any 


{pect to the inconfiftency of this Intter gentleman, we believe that in. 


-- 
~~ 


change of principle tn Mr. Buoke, His plans, he faid in one fitua- 
tion, were practicuble ; in ancther, he abandoned fome cf them as 


" . . ‘ °, 9 ° 


, 


impracticable. What does thismean? Precitely this. * With the 
concurrence of a majority of this honufe, I venture to fay that | thall 
be able to realize :1] that I have tavght you to expeét from thefe 
meafures.’?  ‘hree years afterward he fay » ‘© | am obliged to aban- 
don parts of my pian, becauie | find it impracticable to procure that 
concurrence of opinion, without which I cannot proceed with effect ; 
Jet thofe who are hoilile to me on thefe heads withdraw their oppofition 
and give me their fupport, and here ] am ready to go on, and to 
perform all that I have promit ed.’? In no other fenfe could the plans 
be impracticable: what phy/ical impracticability was there in a project 
for felling the forelft and other crown lands, for abo lifhing the Palae 
tine juriidictions of the county of Chefler, duchy of Lancafter, and 
principality of Wales, or uniting the duchy of Cornwall to the 
crown? Ungqueltionably, not any. Mr. Burke, therefore, might 
well proceed in laying before parliam ent the reiult of his fludy on 
thefe different heads; not one cf which, he might prefume, could be 
attended with the thovfandth p art of the difficulties that met at every 
ilep thofe who planned and finally completed the union between Eng- 
Jand and Scotland. He found, however, that a combination of 
powerful intercits oppofed to the accompilifliments of his deiigns a 
kind of wcral impracticability, which derived ftrength from the 
filence of the people; who, though they were fome time before cla- 
morous for reform, appesred to be fatisficd with the mere change of 
minifiry, and with fome few other meafures infinitely fhort of what 
their petitions to parhament would | have taught a man to think would 
content them. Had the people caile d for the completion of the whole 


of Mr. Burke’s plan, their votce would foon have diffolved the confe- 
deracy of intereits that oppofed it, and would have proved its fuccels 


to be praticable as well morally as phyiically. 


The cafe of Mefirs. Powell and Be mbridge is here again brought 
forward, but with a decree of virulence which never "attended the 
difcufion of itin the Houle of Commons. ‘The wortt that was faid, 
on that occafion, of the conduct of Mr. Burke in re - oring thefe two 
perfons to the oiflices from which they had been dif{mified J bis pre- 
decefior, was that it was *¢ @ gros exd daring infult to the publ ‘¢3??—but 
this author goes much farther, and throws out an infinuation which 
no man, either in juftice to himfelf or to the accufed, fhould ever 
hazard, unlefs he were ready with his proofs to make good the 
charge. He fays, page 23. ‘ fome few of Mr. Burke’s friends have 
Jamented his extreme partial ny for thefe two gent lees en, which led to 


« 


their recration; but no one ever dreamt, and I hope no one ever 
easll 
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{peaking on tue fubject, and defending 


that he di py He pear to have been eutded tn the v thi ‘ue 
of prudence; which would have induced him to ficrifice ever’ {j- 


deration to his own popularity, and to be pericctly indiilerent about 
the effects which a previous difmiflion might have on the mind ofa 
jury in the trial of two perfons under acculation. It was known to 
every one that the new regul: iti ons for the manacement of the Pay- 
office, contained in Mr. Burke’s bill, put it out of the power of thefe 
two perfons, or indeed of any one, to defraud the public; and cone 
feguently, though their reftoration to ofice might be fo far beneficial 
to themielves, that they mieht go to trial without the imputation of 
having been already judged and punifhed by their fuperiors, yet it 
could not poffibly be attended with any injury to the Rate. » 


, *F * * 
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fon may think, {tands as much in need of being reorganized as our 
conititution. Be it fo; we cannot, however, ceafe to entertain it, 
until our brain fhall have undergone a reorganization. When a man 
exprefles, by the adoption of certain appellations, his approbation of 
the proceedings of the French, he may, for aught that we know, be 
a very good republican; he may think himfelf the enemy of tyranny, 
and the friend of mankind : but he mutt excufe us, if we fay that it 
is not to /uch a perion that we would content to intruft the defence of 
the Britijh Conftitution, vo which nothing in nature can be more oppofite 
than the government eftablithed by the toas of violence in France, 
Ve are not required to give an opinion of the comparative merits or 
demerits of either; we only mean to fay that, as man cannot well 
ierve two matters, fu the perfon who admires one of thefe two contti- 
tutions cannot polfibly admire the other, as they are in principle, 
batis, and policy, the very reverfe of each other. The French have 
abolithed monarchy as incompatible with liberty, and ariftocracv as 
incompatible with equality: while the Englifh retain both, for the 
preciie purpofe of fecuring to the people the full enjoyment of liberty, 
and eltablifhing on a lafting foundation the dominion of equal laws, 
If the French were right, the Englifh may be faid to be wrong ; for, 
fuppofing both of them to mean fincerely the fame thing—the general 
good,—the means which they employ for attaining their object are the 
moft repugnant in nature to each other. Aconfillent Sans Culotte 
couid never utter from his heart the words ‘* God fave the King ;” 
and the Citizen, who fincerely feels and joins in that fentiment, could 
never make a true Saas Culotie. Fire and water cannot exift when 
mixed together, any more than a Saas Culotte can be a friend to the 
Britith conftitution, or an admirer of that conititution be a Sans Cu- 
Jotte in the Parifian fenfe of the term. Itis true Mr. H. tells us that, 
in Sis fenfe of it, it means a lover of his country and a friend to free- 
dom: but he does not by zame include the Britith conftitution. We 
were forry to find that Mr. H. feems lefs intent on pointing out abufes 
that might be remedied, than on endeavouring to create difcontent in 
the minds of the people; the poflible confequences of which, we are 
charitable enough to fuppofe, he has never thought of calculating, or 
he would fhudder ai the bare idea of them. Had he confined himfelf 
to abufes, he had been right; it is a melancholy truth that many of 
them do exiit in the adminiitration of our conftitution ; and every 
one, who wifhes to preferve the venerable fabric, muft with to fee 
them rooted out, and meatures taken to prevent their return: but 
fucn a change of government as has taken place in France, we hope, 
few perfons would be ready to adopt here. The attachment of the 
nation to its prefent conititution, we believe, and we are happy in 
the belief, is very general; it is this attachment which we under- 
ftand by the word /oya/ty, and not a blind or fuperftitious veneration for 
kings and lords. Loya/ty to a government velted for the public good 
in king, lords, and commons, we revere and we profefs: but we feel 
as much indignation as Mr. H. himfelf, when we find it ufed as a 
cloak to the perpetuation of abufes ; for freedom muft expire in any 
flat» in which men are expofed to infult, to the lofs of property, and 
perhaps of life, and are made liable to be ftigmatized with the charge of 
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di/loyalty, merely for endeavouring to bring back the conttitution to its 
original curity, and to reform the abufes which had creptinto it 
through the lapte of time. 

We think that Mr. H, has been much aggrieved in the treat- 
ment which he experienced from the mad zeal of the outrageous 
vociferators for church and king at Sheffield. If he had offended 
againft the law, the law alone fhould have determined both his guilt 
and his punifhment. When loyalty degenerates into rufiani/m, it is 
as dangerous as a wild beatt let loofe unmuzzled on the weak and un- 
protected, and difgraces the caufe which it means to fupport; if men 
profefling loyalty and patriotif{m were, with impunity, fuffered to burn 
houfes, to attack the perfons and to deitroy the property of individuals, 
and to take the {word of juitice into their own hands, liberty would foon 
expire under the blows of its miftaken guardians. We are not dil- 
poied to cenfure the twenty-four men who formed the two juries that 
tried the perfons indicted by Mr. H. for an affault on him, and ac- 
quitted them: they were on their oaths; and, we muit prefure, 
formed fuch verdiéts as they in their confciences thought juft :—but, 
without any impeachment of their integrity or juftice, we are free to 
confefs that we would not have concurred in returning fuch verdicts, 
had we been on thefe juries, 7f the evidence produced on both fides 
were fuch as Mr. H. itates it in the abilract of the trials annexed to 
his pamphlet. We fpeak hypothetically, becaufe we have never read 
any other account of thofe tranfactions; and itis a rule with us not 
to pronounce decifively, except when we are complete maiters of bath 





fides of a queition. Sh.....n ' 


Art. 24, Letter to Earl Stanhepe, from Mr. Miles; with Notes, 
8vo. pp. 158. 38. Nicol. 1794. 

Mr. Miles feems to jafpect that the noble Eari’s conduct indicates 
fymptoms of dangerous ambition lurking in his Lordfhip’s mind; for, 
having ftated that the reign of cabal was no more, and that the ftu- 
pendous Coloffus has been hurled from its proud fummit and deftroyed, 
he thus addrefles the noble peer; ¢ It lies proftrate, my Lord; and 
would you colleét the broken and difperfed fragments ? Would you 
from its {cattered parts form another whole, and, appropriating its 
powers to yourfelf, compa/s us and Jord it over ws with giant ftride, the 
Briffot, the Danton, or Robefpierre of the hour ??—Speaking of 
thofe who are advocates for a reform in the reprefentation of tne 
people in parliament, he endeavours to throw infuperable obftacles in 
their way, by exciting fulpicions of the purity of their motives: we 
have among us, he fays, ¢ artful and defigning men, my Lord, who 
bellow for reform, but mean REVOLT.’ That there may be fuch per- 
fons in this country we cannot pretend to deny: but we would afk, is 
it candid to make no difcrimination; to fpread the charge fo gene- 
rally that it {hould reach thofe whofe object in prefling for reform is 
the prefervation, not the deftruction, of the conflitution? The num- 
ber of conftitutional reformers in this country is, we believe and truit, 
very confiderable, while that of republicans is extremely {mall ; 1s ic 
juft that both fhould be confounded, or that the former fhould be put 
on a footing with the latter? For our part, we are of opinion thae 
the man who does not difcriminate between them, and who feems to 
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with that the people fhould be difpofed or taught to con fider reform 
and revolt as fynonymous terms, mult find it a diilicult tafl to prove 
that he is not an advocate for the perpetuation of abuies in the admi- 
niftration of the Britith government. We arc ready to agree with 
Mr. M. that too much care cannot be taken of internal peace, the 
prefervation of which is one of the great encs of government: but, 
at the fame time, it ought to be allowed that, yi. and valuable as ir 
mutt be to every well-meani ing man in focietv, there are things which 
ought not to be facrificed toit. If the dread of endangering cae 
tranquil! lity were a fufficient een 1 for rej: cling every meafure by 


which it might be endang« red, the Britith conftitution either had ne- 
ver exilted, or had long fince serithed > we never fhould have heard 
of magna charta, the rouhillein nor the 4:// ofr igots ; and we m ight 


at this moment be groa aning un ler the defpoti{m of a Stuart, inftead 


of breathing freely under the mild fway of a limited monarch of the 
houfe of Brunfwick. To put this matter in a fair point of view, we 
would afk this one plain queftion; is there any ground for reform in 
our Conititution: If there be, why fhould men fet their face againit 
it? Becaufe, forfooth, there are perfons who, under colour of reform- 
ing, would pull down the whole fabric. " his isa very poor reafon 
for refifting reform. Can any man with decency f2y, it would be 
proper in us to refufe to do what ought to be done, merely becaufe 
there are certain perfons who might w ant us to £0 far ther, and do what 
ought not to be done? We fe arcely know on which defcription of 
men we fhould pafs the greater cenfure, as endangering the public 
peace, thofe who refufe to do what is right, or thofe who aim at car- 
rying meafures that are evidently wrong. Man fhould begin by do- 
ing his duty ; if bad confequences enfue, his confcience is clear; and 
in the eyes of God and man he cannot be re{fponfible tor them. 

We agree with Mr. Miles in every thing tiat he fays in fupport of 
monarchy and the Houfe of Peers as integr: aland effential parts of our 
conftitution : but we prefume that he was not fertous when he told us, 
page 16, * that it isgin fact, ~- nation that con eo pecrages.’ 
The king indeed md*be faid, as the hereditary repréfentative of the | 
nation, to act in its name; and thus in theory it might be admitted 
that what is done by the agent is done by thoie in whofe name er in 
whofe behalf he aéts: but are theory and practice united on this 
point, refpecting grants of peerage s? The man who wil take the 
trouble of opening the red spa and of running over the lift of Peers, 
will foon be able to determine whether it was the voice of the nation 
that called them a// to the ie Houfe. 

In page 107, Mr. M. appears to have Jof fight of Lord Stanhope; 

for he there begins an invective againft Mr. Burke, the mot bitter 
that we ever read. To account for this virulent attack on a man who 
has been the great leader in tae caufe in which our author is himfelf 
engaged, is beyond our power. Thefe two gentlemen feem to 
2 gree fo well in general principles, that we are really furprifed to 
find that what ‘trikes us as a very fl ght difference fhould be produce 
tive of fo much violence : one might we!l be tempred to ret a mang 
the apparent caufe being inadequate to fuch an etect, there is fom 
thing more in the bufineis than meets theeye. Mr. Mi, is an advocate 
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for the prefervation of the monarchy, the peerage, the church efta- 
blifhment, and property; fo is Mr. Burke: Mr. M. charges the 
French with abfurdity in the formation of the fyftem of conftitution 
which they eftablifhed ; fo does Mr. Burke: Mr. M. reproaches the 
revolutionifts with injuftice to the nobles and clergy, and with bar- 
barities fhocking to human nature, exercifed on all defcriptions of 
perfons; fo does Mr, Burke. Mr. M. condemns the conduct of 
various clubs in England, and imputes to them motives which they 
dare not avow ; fo does Mr. Burke. Thus far they are fighting on 
the fame fide, and engaging one common foe. In what do they 
chiefly differ? In their opinion of the principles of Monf. de la 
Fayette. Mr.M. thinks that gentleman a hero, the champion of 
liberty, and a model of patriot:/m; Mr. Burke thinks that many of 
the calamities which have defolated France may be imputed to him. 
Js it poffible that a difference on fuch a topic, without the concurrence 
of fome other caufe or motive, not ftated to the public, could induce 
Mr. M. to attack not merely the political but the moral charaéter of 
Mr. Burke? and to treat both with an afperity which we believe to 
be unexampled in the annals of party invective? He calls Mr. Burke 
a man who is always in the extremes, and whofe whole life is little 
elfe than a feries of contradi€tion, abfurdities, and impudence—a man 
of brutal infolence, raifed into confequence more by favour than by 
merit ; and whofe whole life exhibits, in flrong colours, a tiflue of all 
the meannefies which degrade our common nature. 

‘ It is proved, ({fays Mr. M.) ina publication which I have avowed, 
though my name is not affixed to it, that Mr. Burke has as /ittle re- 
{pect for truth, as he has for humanity in affidiion. ..,. It is not pri- 
vate hiftory that I mean to inveftigate ; but the impudent profligacy and 
arrogance of a man in public life, who has the efrontery to hold him- 
felf out as a model of loyalty. Faulty, reprehenfible, and marked by 
an infinity of low cunning, as his private life may be, it is beneath 
my cenfure or regard. 1 will not conjure from the filent manfions of 
the dead, the ghofts of departed friends! Peace to the venerable 
fhades of Saunders, Rockingham, and Reynolds! Peace to the hap- 
lefs injured fhades of Verney and Hargrave, let them fleep in quiet ; 
they can neither be cozened nor 1mrpEACHED! I will not rake among 
their athes, leit I fhould be compelled to call for Civet to /wveeten my 
imagtwation.’— Surely, a little oil to foften the afperity of his invec- 
tive might be of fome ufe to Mr. M.! In this attack on Mr. Burke, he 
appears to us to have gone lengths which nothing can juftify; and to 
have uled language for which even the ftrongeft perional provoca- 
tion could fcarcely be confidered as an excufe. What could have 
been his inducement, we confefs, we are not able to difcover in the 
letter before us. We have nothing to do with the charaéters of indi- 
viduals, except in as much as it would give us pleafufe to find great 
men good, and pain to find them bad: it is not, therefore, from any 
particulor intereft in the character of Mr. Burke that we condemn, in 
the moft unequivocal manner, the violent attack which Mr. M. has 
made on it in his long note, which fills nearly 17 pages of the traé 
now under our confideration. As to Mr. B.’s private chara@ter, we 
know not what’Mr. M. hes to do with it; if Verney and Hargrave 
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were ever injured in their property, did they not leave behind them 
executors that could apply for redrefs, and courts of law that could 
grant and enforce it? Have thefe perfons commiflioned Mr. M. to 
act in their name, and to proceed by way of libel, inftead of a legal 
procefs? Surely not; they knew better what belonged to juitice, to 
themfelves, to the party againft whom the bitter infinuation 1s made, 
and to the public. Mr. M. obliquely condemns the impeachment of 
Mr. Haftings, and {peaks of it as difreputable to Mr. Burke. Here 
the cenfure extends farther than Mr.M. feems to be aware; for it 
reaches the laft Houfe of Commons that voted it, the prefent Houfe 
of Commons that declared it had not abated by the diffolution of par- 
Jiament, and refolved that it fhould be continued; and alfo the pre- 
fent minifter and his colleagues, who argued for and concurred in the 
original vote for the impeachment, and in the fubfeqaent declaration 
that it had not abated, but fhould be continued, and be conduéted 
by the fame managers. 

Mr. M. undertakes to prove that the prefent war was unavoidable 
on our part; that France had refolved at all events to break with us ; 
and that thofe perfons, with whom minifters are blamed by fome for 
not having treated, had no power whatever to treat with our govern- 
ment. This is a point of great importance to be cleared up; as on it 
deperds the juftification or condemnetion of the Britifh Cabinet on 
the great queftion of peace or war. The readers of this pamphlet 
will perceive that the evidence here adduced refts on the credit of Mr. 
M. who vouches for the authenticity of a letter to him from Monf. 
Maret ; and that there is one circumftance which corroborates it; for 
he reminds Lord Stanhope that he one night met his Lordfhip at M. 
Maret’s apartments in Portman-fquare ; from which it would ap- 
pear that our author was in habits of intimacy with this fuppofed ne- 
gotiator.— We will make no farther obfervations on the fubjeét, but 
leave Mr. M. in the full enjoyment of the honour which he will gain 
by the converfion of Lord S.—thould he be able, by the energy of 
his arguments and the po/itene/s of his addrefs, to feduce his Lord- 
fhip into a renunciatiun of his political principles. Sh 


Art. 25. 4 fhort Expofition of the Important Advantages to be derived 
by Great Britain from the War, whatever its Ifue and Succefs. By 
the Author of «* A Glimpfe Through the Gloom.” 8vo. 1s. Owen. 
1794+ 
In our Review for June we had an opportunity of appreciating the 

talents of this author, when we gave an account of his ‘* Glimpfe 

throdgh the Gloom;’’ and the prefent performance affords us no 
ground for altering the judgment which we then formed of them. 

Abilities he certainly pofleffes : but the livelinefs of his imagination, 

and the ardour with which he purfues his obje&, make him frequently 

overlook the paths which prudence would point out, and betray him 
into inconfiftencies fo obvious and glaring, that it is aftonifhing how 
they could efcape his obfervation. 

In his ** Glimpfe through the Gloom,”’ he was decidedly againft 
that {pecies of warfare in which we, as a maritime people, could moft 
effectually employ our force both for annoying the enemy, and fecuring 
advantages to ourfelves. «* Away, at all rates, (faid he in that work,) with 
foreign 
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foreign colonial conquefts : if our object be to bring France to reafon, 
France is only vulnerable in France.’’ It is evident from this that he 
then thought a /and war was moft conducive to the end for which we 
had drawn the fword :—but now he has changed his mind, and re- 
commends naval operations as beft fuited to our infular fituation, and as 
moft likely to weaken France on the element on which alone fhe could 
be truly formidable to us, and to fecure to us incalculable commercial 
advantages, by vefting us with the uncontrolled dominion of the fea. 
It is his former opinion that we reject; the Jatter we applaud, as 
founded in that policy which has raifed this country to enviable great- 
nefs. Let us confider the fea as our chief, if not the only theatre, 
on which we are calculated to act a great part in the face of nations ; 
and whatever government may prevail in France, we fhall have no- 
thing to fear from it:—but be it remembered at the fame time that, 
if we wifh to purfue our commercial career with as little interruption 
from war as poflible, we muft never lofe fight of moderation ; let not 
our profperity make us haughty and overbearing ; let us not grafp 
at too much, left we fhould provoke other powers to unite againft us, 
and fhould meet the fate of the dog in the river, who, not fatisfied 
with the poffeffion of a real good, loft it in attempting to procure 
what he falfely thought a greater: a /hadow inftead of the fubftance. 
Were it to be underftood in Europe that what the author, in the 
fervor of his zeal for his country’s profperity, recommends to mini- 
fters was to be the fyftem of our government, we fear it would raife 
up a confederacy againft England not lefs formidable than that which 
is at prefent a@ting againft France :—but, as the author’s objeé& will 
be beft explained in his own words, we lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing extraé&t :— 

‘ But what zs moft effentially important to our interefts, is the fei- 
zure of the precife moment to wither the naval ftrength of France, 
to burn her fleets to the water’s edge, to obliterate every veftige of 
her commerce on the path of the fea, to ftand its uncontrolled and 
unrivalled mafter, and to bear away, for the next century at leaft, the 
monopoly of the world, and virtually of the world’s empire with it. 


‘ He erunt tibi artes. 

This is a work of ambition, truly worthy the Britifh mind: here is 
intereft upon intereft, for millions upon expended millions ; yet thank 
God, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the expences of the war 
have not hitherto been felt ; we feel no twinges, nor make wry faces 
as yet, and I think while we give credit to Miniftry, in this refpeét, 
we fhall not withhold our acknowledgments for thofe motives to the 
war, of finking our only commercial] rival in the duft, and bending 
and blending the force of other powers to effect this our great defign, 
= “we may get the ftart of the majeftic world, and wear the palm 
alone.”’ 

That the complete annihilation of the French navy may be a de- 
firable object to Englifhmen we will take as granted: but we may be 
permitted to doubt whether fuch an evert would be vicwed with a fa- 
vourable eye by the other powers of Europe. Commercial monopolies 
in any {tate are thought to be injurious to the members even of that 
fate ; and, on the fame principle, it muft be injurious to many na- 
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tions, that any one among them fhould poffefs a monopoly of trade which 
would 'eave all the others at its mercy ; and conlequently we ought 
not to fuppofe that they would confent to countenance the rife of fuch 
a monopoly in England, fuill lefs to become our inftruments in efta- 
blifhing it. Indeed our author appears in one place to be not only 
aware of the poffibility of the jealoufy of other flates being excited at 
the profpect of our fuccels which might lead to fuch a monopoly, but 
even to think that it is actually roufed in fome places, and planning 
meafures to defeat our views. ‘ Already, (fays he,) have the mari- 
time powers of Europe and America taken the alarm, and, jealous of 
the paramount tranfcendency of Great Britain, are in cifect combin- 
ing with France to fet limics to our valt, but juft ambition. Ruflia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Genoa, and other ftates, that fain would deny 
their deeds, but dare not, are fo far from affording aid to the common 
caufe, that they are fecretly fapping and undermining, by armed 
neutralities, and other fnaky pretences, our very foundations of com- 
mercial power.’ Let us afk the author if it would be wile io us to 
provoke all the reft of Europe to join with thofe powers? Whether 
the univerfal monarchy of trade, if we may ule the term, be not in 
its nature more alarming to all mankind, than the univerfal monarchy 
of power to which Lewis XIV. afpired, and which drew on France the 
arms of all her neighbours, and reduced her to the humiliating necef- 
fity of fuing for peace at the hands of thofe on whofe necks fhe had 
endeavoured to place a yoke? To be prefperous, and to continue to 
be fo, we mutt fell to wé/ling cuftomers ; and as long as our immenfe 
capital, and the induftry and ingenuity of our manufacturers, enable 
us to fend into foreign markets a better and cheaper aflortment of 
goods than any rival nation can oppofe to it, we fhall enjoy a mono- 
poly in effeét,—and enjoy it, not in confequence of the dread of our 
naval thunder, which would be a precarious tenure, but by the free- 
will of flates which would buy of us from choice, becaufe no other people 
could fupply them on fuch advantageous terms. 

Weare forry to find that in politics this writer isa very Machiavel. 
¢ The moral, (he obferves,) will very incompetently apply to the 
political code, and ill muft it tare with the nation that a¢ts rigidly upon 
the fquare; honefty, to a certain nates, may be the beft public policy, 
but not to the extent to which the individual will a& as wifely as rightly 
to purfue it. Obvious intereit isthe national Aimulus and main {pring 
of action, and the glofs and varnith of the mo? virtuous proclamation 
ul conceals the ‘* blude-red’”’ colours of war, or the unmuzzled mon- 
fter would never be let loofe at all upon the world. Every old bawd 
has the cant of virtue upon her tongue when the objeé is its ruin and 
deitruction.” On this principle, drawn from the Machiavelean {chool, 
we will make no comment, but leave it entirely to the feelings of 
our readers. 

We would here have clofed our review of this work, if we did not 
think it advifable, before we difmiffed the fubje&, to correét an error 
into which the author has fallen ; for this purpo.e, we fubjoin the fol- 
lowing extract, and obfervations on it: 

‘ This is indeed a glorious epoc::, | fhould bluth to compare it with 
the moit boafted reigns of other times; the be were bad and bloody, 
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and fhrink, like truth from falfhood, from the comparifon with our 
own. What are the golden days of good Queen Befs, the moft pro- 
verbially grateful to Britith ears? What was foe but a cruel and 
fubtle tyrant? Can we now fuppofe, that fhe could order the patriot 
Wentworth’s hand to be cut off, for only exprefling his defire to exa- 
mine the propriety of a bill fhe required the Houfe of Commons to 
pafs, or that the order would have been executed? Yet fo ftands the 
melancholy faé&t on our annals; and while the horrid operation was 
p:rforming on the right hand, the gallant Wentworth waved his hat 
with his left, and fhouted, ** Long live the Queen!’? What a man 
and what a monarch! her recreant head would have been but a poor 
expiation on the {pot and inftant, by the fame knife, for that patriot 
hand.’ 

We agree with him that the reign of ‘« good Queen Befs’’ is not 
that in which we muft look for the triumphs of liberty : but, defpotic 
and tyrannical as fhe was by nature, fhe never dared to cut off the 
hand of a member of parliament, merely for having exercifed freedom 
of fpeech in his legiflative capacity. The perfon on whom this in- 
human fentence was executed was not named Wentworth, nor was he, 
we believe, a member of parliament ; certain it is that it was not for 
any thing faid or done in parliament that he was thus punifhed. His 
name was ‘Yobn Stubbs: he was of Lincoln’s Inn; and the mighty 
crime, which brought down on him the vengeance of the mild Befs, 
was his having publifhed a book againit the mariiage which was then 
on the tapis between the Duke of Anjou and the Queen of England. 
This book was intitled ** The Difcovery of a gaping Gulph, wherein 
England is like to be fwallowed up by another French Marriage, Sc. 
Camden tells us that, immediately after the publication of this book, 
Mr. Stubbs, and William Page, who had difperfed the copies, were 
taken up and condemned to lofe their right hands. This fentence was 
executed on a fcaffold in Weftminfter, a cleaver having been driven 
through the wrift with a mallet. <* I remember, (fays Camden,) 
being prefent, that Stubs, after his right hand was cut off, pulled off 
his hat with the left, and faid with a loud voice ‘Ged fave the Queen.’ 
Put the multitude ftood filent, either out of horror at the punifhment, 


Gr pity tothe man, or their hatred of the match.” Sh..-.-n 


THEOLOGY, POLEMICS, &c. 


Art. 26. The Devout Communicant’s Afiftant: or, The Nature and 
End of the Lord’s Supper explained. By Alex. Duncan, D.D. 
Miniiter of Smallholm. 12mo. pp. 121. 1s. 6d. Bound. Law. 
This author’s defign is to fteer between the extremes of thofe who 

have given fuch accounts of the Lord’s Supper as may deter thought- 

ful perfons from attending, and of others whofe reprefentations ieem 
to him to leffen its importance and the reverence with which it fhould 
be approached. The publication contains many judicious and can- 

did remarks; its purpofe is benevolent; and its tendency is to 


firengthen the interefls of piety and virtue. Hi. 


Ast. 27. Ecclefiaftical Eftablifhments detrimental to a State. Written 
in England. Printed at Philadelphia. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 
London. 1793. 
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We agree with the author of this pamphlet in his previous pofition, 
that the progrefs of free inquiry cannot be ftopped by the utmoft ef- 
forts of felfifhnefs or bigotry; and that thofe antient inftitutions 
which, on full and impartial examination, appear not to be founded 
in equity, and attended with utility, ought to be abolifhed :— but, that 
thefe premifes will lead tothe entire abolition of eccletiaftical eftablifh- 
ments, may remain a queftion after all that this writer has advanced, 
It muft be owned, however, that he has urged fome weighty objec- 
tions againft the exclufive eftablifhment of any particular fect; and he 
has fhewn, with fome ingenuity, that fuch eftablifhments tend to 
fofter ignorance, arrogance, intolerance, and hypocrify,— to obitruct 
the progrefs of improvement, to create diffention and animofity, to 
introduce among the clergy a troublefome ¢/prit du corps, and to fub- 
ject many liberal inquirers, and upright men, to oppreflion and per- 
fecution. None of thefe objeétions, however, lie againft fuch a ge- 
neral eftablifhment of religion as would afford equal proteétion and 
encouragement to every clafs of religious profeflors; and fuch an 
eftablifhment would probably be attended with greater advantages than 
this writer may be willing to admit.—We have no doubt, however, as 
to the truth of what has been faid of this publication,—that ‘* it was 
written with a pure intention to do good in the prefent critical times.’” 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 28. 4 Vocabulary of the German Tongue. With a Colle&tion of 
Familiar Phrafes. By E.Heffe. 12mo. 2s. Boards. Boofey. 
To this vocabulary is prefixed a very imperfeé introduétion to 

German grammar, which enumerates, in the old fafhioned ftyle, 

frve declenfions, for no other reafon than that the Latin grammars 

have fo many; and affures us that the dative plural of the ene de- 
clenfion ends in ¢, which is never the cafe. Indeed the author ap- 

pears to us only a ttudent; for he points out, as errata, in pages 5» 

49, 100, 301, and 117, words which are correét. The vocabulary is, 

however, aconvenient felection: the phrafes are adapted to their ob- 


jet; and the fcene from Schiller’s Fiefko is very fine. ‘Tay. 


Art. 29. Juvenile Pieces: Defigned for the Youth of both Sexes. 
By John Evans, A.M. Paitor of a Congregation, meeting in 
Worthip-ftreet. Second Edition enlarged and correéted. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Crofby. 

Though this fmall volume efcaped our notice when firft publifhed, 
we now with pleafure announce it to our readers as a neat manual of 
good advice, tending to initil into young minds a defire ‘or know- 
lege, with fentiments of virtue and piety. The original pieces are, 
« The Student’s Dream,’ in which he receives, from an aged pre- 
ceptor, counfel with refpect to the manner of profecuting his ftudies : 
the * Vifion of Female Excellence,’ in which are delineated the chief 
ornaments of the female character : the ¢ Painter’s Panegyrift,’ which 
is rather adapted, as indeed the title implies, to excite the love of the art 
than to inform the tafte: an * Evening Meditation on the Extent and 
Ufes of our prefent Knowlege,’ which is rather fentimental than {cien- 
tific; and, next, we have a practical ¢ Addrefs to the Young on early 
Wildom, as difplayed in the Example of Jefus Chritt.’—To thefe are 

5 added, 
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added, * Mafon’s Elegy toa young Man on leaving the Univerfity,’ and 
« Cotton’s Firefide.’—In feveral of thefe pieces, the writer has endea- 
voured to embellith and illuftrate his fentiments by fiction; but the ficii- 
tious incidents are too few, and too trivial, to produce any confiderable 
effect. The ftyle is in general correct, concife, and per{picuous,—fome- 
times enlivened with poetical imagery ; and the fentiments, though trite, 
are commonly juft. Mr. Evans difcovers a itrong fenfe of piety, and 
takes every occafion to infpire his young readers with religious prin- 
ciples and affections. In the effay on painting, we remark a fingular 
ufe of the term caricature, to exprefs the whole clafs of humourous 
and fatirical pictures. We might with equal accuracy call the whole 
élafs of comedies in the drama by the name of farce.—Recommend- 
ing to his ftudent perfevering induftry, Mr. E. introduces into his lift 
of eminent men ¢ who have been feverely ftudious, and have adhered 
with incredible fteadinefs to the purfuit of knowlege,’ the poets 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace; on what authority, or with what pecu- 
liar propriety, we do not underftand. The work, notwithftanding 
fome defeéts which rigorous criticifm might deteét, will be very ac- 


ceptable and ufeful to a numerous clafs of young readers. Ki : 


Art. 30. 4 New IntroduGion to Reading; or a Colle&tion of eafy Lef- 
fons, arranged on an improved Plan, calculated to acquire with 
Eafe a Fluency of Speech, and to facilitate the Improvement of 
Youth: Defigned as an Introduction to the Speaker. Second Edi- 
tion, with great Additions. Compiled by the Publifher. 12mo. 
pp-172. 1s. Bound. Sael. 1793. 

On looking over this collection ot fables, tales, and moral leffons, 
it appears to us very fuitably adapted for a gradual advancement in 
reading and acquaintance with words and language; and it is well 
fitted, in other refpeéts, for the afliftance, entertainment, and im- 


provement of young minds. Hi. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 

Art. 31. Verfes on the late unanimous Refclurions to Jupport the Conflitu- 
tion. Towhich are added fome other Poems. By Samuel Eger- 
ton Brydges, af Denton, in Kent, Efg. 4to. 18s. Johnfon. 1794. 
The Mufe here lends her magic power, in aid of law and affo- 

ciation, to filence the clamorous tongue, and to quiet the perturbed 

fpirit of fedition. ‘The poet tunes his lyre in honour of the Britith 

Conftitution, and celebrates the happy lot of Britons, in ftrains which, 

while they abundantly difplay the writer’s loyalty and patriotifm, en- 

title him to fome praife for his poetical talents. The fonnets, the 
elegy, and the epiftle, which are added, the writer himfelf owns to 
be mere trifles: but they are elegant trifles. We give as a fpecimen 
the following pleafing fonnet : 
‘OCTOBER. 
© Olov’d O&ober! ftill my vacant day 

As thou return’ft, in rural fweets fhall fly ! 

Mid yellow fields ; mid woods of tawny dye, 

Whofe fragrant leaves about my pathway play; 
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By ruffet hedges; all thy morns I’ll ftray : 

And round the chearful fire in converte high 
With choice fpirits meet, when o’er the tky 
Soft focial Evening draws her mantle grey. 

Nor will we ceafe, till Midnight’s reign profound, 
The fweet communion of the fleeting hour, 
While blafts that yet but weakly whiitle round, 

Urge to enjoy the moment in our power, 





Warning of winter days in tumult drown’d, E 


Far from the quiet of the rural bower.’ 


Art. 32. Poems; by the late Mr. Samuel Marfh Oram. 4to. pp. 41. 
2s, 6d. Cadell. 1794. 

Though it be not a fufficient reafon for the pofthumous publication 
of verfes that they were written in early youth, or under the difficulty 
of a narrow education, yet, when the pieces themfelves bear evident 
marks of native genius, thefe circumftances ought to foften the rigour 
of criticifm. In eftimating the merit of the poems before us, we are 


very ready to place to the account of unavoidable difadvantages the: 


rofaic, inharmonious, or obfcare lines which obitruct our progrefs, 

becaufe we find in many paflages bold imagery, lively perfonification, 
tender fentiments, and glowing diction, not to be obtained without at 
leaft fome {parks of poetic fire. It might not be eafy to fele& any 
entire poem, which the accurate critic would throughout approve: 
but the following ftanza, 'from an ‘ Ode written near the Ruins of a 
Nobleman’s elegant Manfion *,’ will jultify us in pafling a favourable 
judgment on thefe productions : 

¢ The fun to weitern worlds was gone, 

To fpread abroad the blaze of day, 

And twilight from her fhades led on, 

An evening mild, by vefper’s ray, 

Progreflive pouring vapours pale, 

In many a curling fheet along the vale, 

As filence fat upon the lone ftream’s cdge, 

And liftened to its fails among the fedge ; 

When foftly, where the penfive willow throwe 

¥t’s weeping branches o’er the limpid tide, 

A beauteeas nymph, with auburn treffes, rofe, . 

And thus in forrow’s mournful magic cried, 

With Syren voice, as waking in defpair, 

Whilft in the wanton gale wild ftream’d her flowing hair.’ 

Befides the poem from which thefe pleafing lines are taken, the 

volume contains feveral fonnets, and an Ode to Friendfhip. 





« * Eafbury, fituated in the parifh of Gunvil in Dorfetthire, and 
celebrated by Thomfon, in his Seafons. 
«* Oh lofe me in the green delightful walks 
«s Of Doddington,” &c. &c. AUTUMN. 
Ft was built by that gentleman, who was afterwards created a peer; 
jt was a very magnificent ftructure, but was taken down, a few years 
fince, by the Marquis of Buckingham,’ 
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Art. 33. Edzvy and Edilda, a'Tale. Im five Parts. By the Rev. 
Thomas rf frees Whalley. Embelliihed with fix fine Engravings, 
from original Defigns by a young Lady. gto. 12s. Boards. 
Chapman. 1794. 

This poem was firft publifhed without the author’s name, in the 
year 1779; and our account of it will be found in our 61ft vol. p. 76. 
We then remarked that it contained many profaic and unanimated 
lines, but that it was at times illuminated by the rays of genius and 
poetical fancy; and we may ftill juftly give it the ‘fame character. 
The correétions of a judicious friend might eafily have prevented 
fome deviations from grammatical accuracy, the frequent occurrence 
of unpoetical expletives to complete the meafure, and particularly the 
very cenfurable termination of a line by a prepofition. Mr. \W. is alfo 
remarkably negligent in the ufe of adjeétives for adverbs; as thus: 

‘ He judden came where Galvan’s tow’rs.’——-— 
« Now lent {tole away.’—— 
« Dropt freguent on the book.’—— &c. &c, 

If we recollect rightly, fome alteration has been made in the cata- 
firophe: but we have not the former edition at hand, 

The defigns which now embellifh this work do credit to the early 
tafte and genius of the daughter of Lady Langham, (to whom the 
poem is dedicated,) who was feized by the hand “of death when every 
grace and virtue were beginning to adorn and to irradiate the mind. Cy. 2 


Art. 34. Bagatelles, or Poetical Sketches. By E.Walth, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. Boards. Dublin. 1793. London, fold by 
Hamilton. 

It is unufual to fee a volume of poems ufhered into the world by 
fubfcription, many of which are remarkable for their meretricious merit. 
Of the ferious pieces in this volume, the firlt two, L'Amatore, and 
L’ Amico, are imitations, not very happily executed, of Milton’s L? Ailes 
gre, and Il Penfercfa. The Progrefs of Science is an allegorical qde, in which 
it were vain to feek either the shoughiful fimplicity of Collins, or the 
gaudy fplendor of Gray. The Shining Guinea lacks lure when com- 
pared with The Splendid Shilling. Of the lighter and loofer poems, 
many are certainly well turned, and would decorate an Anthology ; 
fuch as the Sonnet written in a Volume of the Bafia, and the epigram 
#On feeing a Narciffus in the Bofom of a beautiful Girl. Not all the 
epigrams are original, of which the fuperfcription docs not indi- 
cate the fource ; for in! tance, the fecond in page 58. The third epi- 
gram in that page is truly xaif. The ode to Hypochondria i is fingu- 
larly full of medical allufion. ‘Phere are other poems which we need 


not particularize. Tay: -r. 


Art. 35. Adelaide and Antonine: or, The Emigrants. A Tale. By 
Mary Jvlia Younes ry gto. is. Debrett. 
y “} 
In fo dreadful a itruggie as that which is at prefent paffing in 
. * * 1 , . . bed 
France, it is impoflible that there fhould not happen, amid innumer- 
able {cenes of horror, fome iailances =F tender diftrefs, over which the 
feeling heart may drop the generous t ffympathy and cempaffion. 
A lover, leaving his miftrels at the call o sf honour, and retur: ing to 


tefcue her from the hands of viclence,is an incident waich may eafily 
be 
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be fuppofed to have happened ;—fuch at leaft is the prefent tale;—~ 
which is told in plain and fimple verfe ; and, though it cannot boat 
any high poetical decorations, and is not wholiy free from grammati- 
cal negligences, it may be read with general approbation. KE. 


Art. 36. The Saweets and Sorrows of Love, 4to. pp. 60. 2s. 6d. 
Laking. 1793. 

As the preface to thefe poems is written in a very extraordinary 
ftyle, our readers may no’ be difpleafed if we quote it at full length: 

« Buy them, ye critics, and tear them in pieces; [ll fmile, and 
fupply you with more. For not the head, but the heart; not the 
ftern folidity of the hiftorian, but the artlefs fimplicity of the lover, do 
I flatter myfelf by any of the following unlaboured verfes to pleafe. 
Alas, how few fuch readers they can have! — 

« Ere Love firlt reigns and revels in the hearts 
As a rich tenant enteting a ruined houfe, 

He {weeps the duft away, corruption cleanfes, 
Perfumes with rofy fweets, with charming founds 
Enchants, and gilds his palace like a god.’— 

To defy the critics, when an author is confcious that he merits 
their cenfures, is a common prattice :—but a new perfonification of 
Love, after all that has been written on the fubjeét of it, argues at leaft 
originality, if not genius; and to this praife our poet is unqueftionably 
entitled :—for in all our reading we never before difcovered that 
Love was employed as a houfe-maid to fweep the duft away. Pafling 
over fuch trifles, let us proceed to the poems, in which the fweets and 
forrows of Love are fuppofed to be defcribed. 

Mary, our author’s favourite miltrefs, as might be imagined, is 
the poet’s conitant theme; whether his compoiitions affume the form 
of elegies, fonnets, fongs, or epigrams. That the compliments 
which he pays to this fair lady fhould appear rather exaggerated, and 
extravagant, is not furprifing, if we confider the nature of the 
paffion which he feels: but, for her fake, at leaft, we wifh that they 
had been intelligible, For our part, we confefs that we cannot com- 
prehend the following conceit ; 

« My ink is powder, and fweet Mary’s eyes 

Two matches, acting on my heart, love prim’d, . 
Which through this hollow tube, my pen, hall pour * 
Her praife in mufic.’ 

Amid this confufion of metaphors, if we could for a moment, by 
the force of tmagination, fuppofe the poet’s ink to be powder, Mary’s 
eyes matches, with the addition of fire conveyed through that hollow 
tube, his goofe-quill, the confequence would be an explofion, which 
would inevitably deftroy the matches and pen, and might prove fatal 
to the poet himfelf; and, in thefe circumftances, how the pen could 
pour forth Mary’s praife in mufic, appears to us quite incon 
ceivable.—The enamoured writer, however, with modeity, gives us 
this little piece as a ** Conceit,’’—and fo he entitles it: but it is fuch 
a conceit as, we fuppofe, could occur to none but an artillery man, or 
a mufketeer. | 

As a farther fpecimen of the author’s poetical talents, we fhall fa- 


" wour our readers with the following poem, which he ftyles Gratitude: 
* 1. What 
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* y, What fhall I fay, what fhall I do, 
To fight my Mary’s fears? 
I] {wear for ever to be true, 
With joyful grateful tears. 


z. Oh could I place her on a throne, 
To kifs her feet, an humble flave, 
Blefs her my bended knees upon, 
All for th’ Elifiam which fhe gave! 


3- My heart’s delight, my only love, 
My heaven with human life agreeing! 
In thee I live, in thee I move, 
In thee I have my being. 


4. Thy blifsful-beating bofom fair 
Doth all my thoughts and wifhes carry: 
O let me but again lie there, 
My beft-beloved Mary !’— 

Cervantes, in the perfon of the affliated matron, juftly ridicoles 
the writers of love-verfes in his time, who frequently burn and freeze, 
live and die, in the fame ftanza:—but it 1s our author’s fate to 
carry abfurdity to a much greater height. Speaking of his dear 
Mary, he fays, 

‘ I {wear I will not live when thou art dead, 

But flie to find thee in th’ Elifian thade ; 

And having found thee, Oh, adieu! 

]’ll clafp thee thus, and cry, “ ’tis heaven, indeed !”* 
But, ah! perhaps, ’tis otherwife decreed ; 

The bare idea makes my bofom bleed, 

And my feul fickens at the difmal view.’ 

This lady’s power is not confined to [/lyfium, but extends to a re- 
gion over which, we fufpect, few of her fex would wifh to exercile 
any jurifdiction: 

‘ Place me on the frozen pole, 

And Mary’s lip would fire my foul; 

Or in the deepeft hell below, 

And Mary’s frown would freeze my heart to fnow.’ 

What a ftrange wildnefs of imagination, confufion of thought, and 
total difregard of good fenfe and propriety of language, pervade 
the whole of thefe poems! which are fuch as might, indeed, have 


been expected from the author of The Genius of Shake/peare, a Vifion*.) Ban 


Art. 37. Dramas for the Uje of Young Ladies. 12mo. pp.178. 25. 6d. 
Boards. Robdinfons, &c. 

Thefe dramas are the produétion of a female, who, as we imagine 
from the preface, is employed in the education of youth:—but 
dramas for young ladies educated with all the delicacies of refine- 
ment, who are to be the partners of men who avow themfelves charm- 
ed with feminine foibles, (for {uch is too frequently the doctrine of the 
day,} cannot be fuppofed to inculcate that mafculine morality (pardon 
as, gentle dames!) of which, according to cur creed, women are as 


om ----— — t—C 


* See Review, Julv, p. 345. 








capable 
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capable and as worthy as men. The courageous fpirit of inquiry, 
which fhould lead the mind from truth to truth, without any dread of 
parting with prejudices, mult not be expected in compofitions avowedly 
written for the ufe of young ladies. Usfortunately for them, the 
maxims of education at prefent will not admit thein to overitep the 

recife and chilling confines of the governefs’s decorum. Shoulder- 
ftraps, back- boards, and neck- fetting, with an impertinent becaufe 
fupe: ficial knowlege of French, mufic, and drawing, added to a 
walle of ingenuity, in abfurd need!e-works, and as large a dofe of 
maukifh fentiment as the tutorefs knows how to adminifler, form wo- 
men who are deftined to a life either of inanity or difipation; to fip 
tea, fit at card-tables, and hold councils on new caps and caft reputa- 
tions. ‘Thofe invigorating efforts of body and mind, which fhould 
expand their powers and fit them for the arduous duties of life, are 
kept from them as the deadly poifons that would murder the amiable 
weakne/cs of the fex. 

This being the general miftake, it 1s not wonderful that Mifs—or 
Mrs.—C. Short, for fo our authorefs figns herfelf, fhould adopt thofe 
fentiments which are fuppofed to be the height of female perfection. 
The beft part of her morality is the general feeling of benevolence 
which fhe has infufed into her compofitions, and, in fome places, with 
good effect. It may, indeed, be fafely afirmed of thefe dramas that 

they are not beneath, but fuperior to, the received ftandard of the 
morality of ladies; and we fear that we may fafely throw that of the 
gentlemen into the bargain. 

A rrologue, and an epilogue, by Mifs Seward, are added: but we: 
own that we have read poetry which afforded us greater pleafure. 
Frequent and complex metaphors do not confer, but deftroy, poetical 


energy. Mifs Seward is fometimes too fond of tinfel. Hole 


NOVELS, &e. 
Art. 38. The Shrine of Bertha: i a Series of Letters. By Mifs 

M.. Robinfon. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 

A youxg lady may be fuppofed to draw her materials rather from 
reading than from real life. In the prefent inftance, this, we per- 
ceive, "meft in a great meafure have been the cafe. Mifs M. 
Robinfon, however, has the merit of having imagined an interefting 
tale, which includes the ufual incidents of this {pecies of compofitiong 
without being fpun out to an immoderate length. Paffionate love 
mutually conceived at firft fight between a beautiful young couple, 
and ending, after fome difficulties and embarraf{ments, in the vulgar 
cataftrophe of a marriage, ts the fum and fubflance of the Shrine of 
Bertha: but the letters are fhort and, on the whole, well-written ; 
the bufinefs does not lag; nor (if we except thofe of the Steward, 
which are, for the prefent day, out of character and an outré Slip- 
fop,) ave any letters introduced unneceffarily. Mifs Lucretia Win- 
tcrton is in one place made, like a Mrs. Slipflop, to talk of a Venus 
Meduja: but this is not of a piece with the general exhibition of her 
character: —the writer of the letters to Courtzey could not be fo igno- 
rant. Perhaps, alfo, when Henry Percival, after his firtt interview with 
the beautiful Laura Fitz-0O: mnegies toa neighbouring farm-houfe and. 
writes his patlion on a pane of glafs, our authorefs did net know that 

the 
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the young gentlemen of 179— do not ulually travel witha diamond 
ring, as gentlemen formerly did, on their finger. A young genile- 
man may now be feen with an antique ring on his finger, but moft 


commonly with nothing. > 
In the progrefs of the tory, fome poetry is introduced ; for which 


Mifs Robinion acknowleges herfelf indebted to the elegant pen of her 


mother. Mo-y. 


Art. 39. Ajfdale Village: a Moral Work of Fancy. By Jane 
Gofling. t2zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Robinfons. 

From the lilt of fabfcribers, and from the author’s addrefs to them 
and the public, we perceive that this novel is publifhed under circum- 
ftances which entitle it to lenient criticifm. The writer appears to 
poffefs very juft ideas concerning the female character, and through 
the medium of her fictitious tale, which is chiefly domeftic, conveys 
ufeful hints to parents and children, on the important fubject of female 
education. If it fhould be thought that fhe is fomewhat deficient in 
that original invention and that artificial arrangement of materials, by 
means of which proft-ffed artifts in this way entice and fix the atten- 
tion of their readers; or in that eafe, perfpicuity, and propriety of 
language, which diftinguifh wel!-educated perfons in the higher clafles 
of life, whence moit of the characters in this novel are taken; fhe 
has at leaft the merit of reprefenting inftructive incidents, and of 
communicating good fentiments, moral, prudential, and religious. 
The ftory has been left unfinifhed: but the kind encouragement 
of the public would probably induce the author to complete her 


plan. EK. 


Art. 40. The Life and Extraordinary Adventures of Fames Molefworth 
Hobart, aiias Henry Griffin, alias Lord Mafley, the New-market 
Duke of Ormond, &c. involving a number of well-known Cha- 
raters: together with a fhort Sketch of the early part of the 
Life of Dr. Torquid. By N. Dralloc, i2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. 
fewed. Sael. 1794. 

The abilities of this writer are degraded by the worthlefs fubje&. 
There are, however, many readers whofe tafte and curiofity will be 
highly gratified by the contents of thefe volumes. —We remember to 
have heard a noted publither, deceafed, pronounce the Memoirs of 
Jonathan Wild ‘* a much better copy, to the bookfellers, than Read- 
ings Life of Chrif.” ° 

CANAL NAVIGATIONS. 


Art. 41. Addenda to the Hiftory of Inland Navigations.  4to. 
is. 6d. ‘Taylor. 1793. 

In our oth vol. N.S. p. 319, we gave an account of Mr. Phillips’s 
“* General Hiftory of Inland Navigations, Foreign and Domettic ;’’ 
a valuable work: to which the prefent publication is a fuppiement. 
Some articles, we are told in the intrcdu¢tory paragraph, having 
been omitted in the body of the original work, this opportunity of 
giving them is embraced: the others have ari/en to maturity fince the 
preceding iheets were drawn up. ‘The fevera! navigations here de- 
{cribed, in addition to thofe that are comprehended in the General 
Hiflory, are 
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Hereford and Gloucefter canal Manchefter and Oldham ditto 
Kington and Leominfter ditto Wyrley and iffington canal 
Worcefter and Birmingham ditto Horncaftle and Lincoln navigation 
Manchetterg to Boéton and Bury Sleaford ditto 


ditto Stover ditto 
Leicefter navigation Sankey ditto 
Melton Mowbray ditto Loughborough ditto 
Arundel ditto Cromford ditto 
Lewes ditto Donningtonwood ditto 
Monmouthhhire ditto Ketley ditto 
Coombe Hill ditto Shrophhire ditto. 


The Grand Junétion or Braunfton Canal, we believe, has taken 
place fince this fupplement was printed ; and perhaps fome others. 


LAW. 


Art. 42. A Pra&ical Treatife on Copyhold Tenure, with the Method 
of holding Courts Leet, Courts Baron, and other Courts ; and an 
Appendix, containing Forms of Entries on Court Rolls, and 
Minute Books, Surveys, Stewards’ Fees, and a Variety of Pre- 
cedents on the Mode of conveying Copyhold Eftates. By Richard 
Barnard Fifher, Efq. Steward of Saint Mary Magdalen Colfege, 
Oxford. 8vo. pp. 380. 6s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth. 1794. 
We are forry to obferve that Mr. Fifher has omitted to introduce 

the law on the fubjeét of copyholds which is to be colleé&ted from the 

Reports of Burrow, Cowper, Douglas, Durnford and Eaft, and H. 

Blackftone, and, with very few exceptions, has confined himfelf to 

the old law which is to be found in Coke’s Copyholder, and other 

books on this branch of Englifh jurifprudence.—We cannot approve 
the manner in which authorities are quoted in this work ; for general 
references may be fallacious and unfatisfactory ; and few ftudents can 
command time (let their perfeverance be ever fo indefatigable,) to 
examine Bacon’s Abridgment and Co. Litt. for a particular point, 
without having their attention directed to the refpective paflages.— 
The Appendix contains many Precedents, and, we think, will he 


found uleful. S.R. 


Art. 43. The Law of Tithes. By T. H. Shaw, Gent. §vo. 8s. 
Boards. Pheney. 1794. 
A compilement which may, doubtlefs, be very ufeful to thofe who 


are in want of information on the fubjeét. SR. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 44. A Defcription and Hiftorical Account of the Places now the 
Theatre of War in the Low Countries. With a Frontifpiece and Plans 
of thofe Places the moft remarkable for their Fortifications. By 
Philip Aftley, Efq. of Hercules Hall, Lambeth. London. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Egerions. 1794. 

Mof of the places here defcribed have been fo much celebrated of 
late in our gazettes, &c. that their names are become very familiar 
with our Englifh readers, viz. Valenciennes, Dunkirk, Thionville, 
Landrecies, Condé, Maubeuge, Lifle, and above thirty others. 
The plans feem to be correciiy engraven, and the defcriptive pages 
generally correfpond with the accounts given in our beit beoks of geo- 

graphy. 
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graphy. The hiftorical details of battles and fieges to which thefe 
places are, by their fituation, continually expofed, are continued to 
the year 1793, inclufive. The frontipiece is calculated to give the 
unmilitary reader an idea of the different parts of fortifications, as 
baftion, horn-work, covered-way, half-moon, glacis, &c. &c. 


Art. 45. Remarks on the Profe{fion and Duty of a Soldier ; with other 
Obiervations relative to the Army at this Time in actu.i Service 
on the Continent. By Philip Aftley, Efg. of Hercules Hal!, &c. 
Author of «* A Defcription of the Towns and Cities at prefent the 
Theatre of War in the Low Countries,”? &c. 8vo. 2s. fewed. 
Egertons. 1794. 

Mr. Aitiey, we underitand, has een fervice ; and he appears to be 
well acquainted with the profeflional duties which are the tubject of 
thefe remarks. They are addrefled to the army ;--not with the pre- 
fumption that they can prove of any particular advantage to the well-~ 
informed and veteran foldier ; yet, trom the number of forces recently 
raifed, and at this time augmenting, to act in the defence of England, 
he is inclined to think that fuch obfervations as are here laid down 
may tend to the benefit of the fervice. 

The fubjeéts of thefe remarks are, obfervations on {mall bodies ad« 
yancing into an enemy’s country; on their retreating ; on advanced 
parties, reconnoitring, attacks, &c.; on the ufe of cavalry; on dragoon 
{words ; on embarking and difembarking horles ; on conducting ar- 
tillery, baggage, &c.; on the ufe of guides, and the new-invented 
lanthorn ; on the commiflary-general’s department ; on out-polts, &c. 
on difeafes incident to horfes during a campaign, &c. 

We particularly commend the judgment, and, let us add, the hu- 
manity, fhewn by Mr. Aitley, in the remarks and direétions which 
he has given under the laft-mentioned head - the management and 
care ofthe horfes during a campaign. ‘Too much attention cannot be 
fhewn to the poor ufeful animals that are employed on thefe occafions, 

We were forry to learn, by the public papers, that Mr Ailley’s 
well-known premifes near Weftminiter Bridge were confumed by fre 
on the 16th of laft month. 


Art. 46. Letters from Barbary, France, Spain, Portugal, &Fc¢. By 
an Englifh Officer*. The Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. 2 vols. 
1zs. Boards, Cadell. 

We are glad to fee our opinion of the merit of thefe letters conirmed 
by the demand for anew edition. They certainly form a valuable work, 
fraught with manly ideas and patriotic fentiments worthy of a Britihh 
traveller, of a man of extenfive obfcrvation, well informed, and of a 
found judgment. The refpectable writer is now engaged in the fervice 
of his country, as Conful for Gallicia. In his voyage to Spain with his 
family, he had the misfortune to be taken by the French, but was 
re-captured, and conduéted in fafety to Corunna.—For our account 
of the fir edition of thefe volumes, fee Rev. vol. Ixxxi. p. 221. 


Art. 47. Letter addreffed to Sir ‘Fobu Sinclair, Bart. refpeGing the Im- 
portant Difcovery lately made in Sweden, of a Metiod to extin- 





* Major Alexander Jardine, of the artillery. Hie has not deemed 
it expedient to affix his name to cither of the editions. 
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guith Fire, with an Account of the Procefs adopted for that pur- 

pole ; and Hints of Means for preferving ‘Timber ufed either in 

Houfes or in Ship-building from that defructive Element. By 

Mr. William Knox, Merchant, in Gothenburg. 8vo. pp. 326 

ts. 6d. Debrett, &c. 1793. 

[n Otober 1792, M. Von Aken, of Orebro, exhibited at Stock- 
holm the effect of certain fire-extinguifhing folutions, of which a draw. 
ing and defcription are here given. In the following December, M. 
Nils Nyftrcem, apothecary in Norkoeping, fent to the Royal Society 
of Stockhelin a paper on the principles of various Ample and com- 
pound folutions for the fame purpote, a tranflation of which conftitutes 
the chief part of the prefent publication. The gencral ddea is, to 
impregnate the water ufed in quenching fire with certain incombuftible 
ingredients, whether falts capable of folution, or earthy matters held 
in diffufion. ‘The choice of thefe is reprefented as a matter of no 
great confequence. ‘The articles mentioned for fimple folution or 
mixture are wood-afhes, pot -afhes, common falt, green vitriol, her- 
ring-pickle, alum, and clay; the compounds are, clay, vitriol, and 
common falt; wood-afhes and clay ; red ochre and common falt; 
herring pickle and red ochre. Thefe are chofen principally on ace 
count of the local opportunities of eafily procuring them. They are 
to be mixed in large proportions with water, and the thicker the mix- 
tures are the more efficacious they are found. 

In a note by the tranflator, it is fuggefled that the cheapeft ma- 
terial, in many parts of Great Britain, would be the bittern of fea- 
falt; which might be mixed to the confiftence of honey with prepared 
clay, and kept in cafks ready for dilution when wanted. 

An Appendix gives fome additional directions for preparing the fo- 
lutions, and the refult of two experiments made in Norkoeping in 
1793, by which their extinguifhing power appears to be very remark- 

( able. It is fuggeited, alfo, that foluticns or mixtures of the fame 
? kind might be advantageoufly ufed to impregnate the wood employed 
} in houfes or in fhip- -building, fo as to make it little fufceptible of 

taking fire. 

We cannot but think that the facts contained in this fmall publi- 
cation are of importance enough to deferve the ferious attention of all 
who are particularly intercfted in preventing the ravages of fire. Ai. 

*{# Another article on this fubject, with farther particulars, has 
been given in our Appendix, p. 527, which was publifhed at the fame i 
time with the Review for this month. That account was extracted | 


from the foreign publications, by a gentleman who had not feen Mr. / 
| Knox’s letter. 
Art. 48. The Defence of Fofeph Gerald, on a Charge of Sedition, be- 
fore the High Court of juiticiary at Edinburgh *. To which are 
x added, Parallel Paffages between the Speeches of Lord Chief 


; juttice Jeffries, in the cafe of Algernon Sidney, and of the Lord 
| Chief Juftice Clerk, on the trial of Jofeph Gerald. Correéted by 
himieli. Svo. pp.52. 18. 6d. Ridgeway, 1794. 
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Not having now before us the printed copy of Mr. Gerald’s trial 
which pafled under our review in June lait, (fee Number for that 
month, p. 231.) we cannot compare the prefent copy of that gentle- 
man’s celebrated fpeech with that which Mr. Ramfay had before 
communicated to the public: but, as this edition has received the ad- 
vantage of Mr. G.’s revifal, we mutt confider it as authentic and 
complete. It is a performance that certainly does credit to his abilities. 
In point of compofition it is indeed a mafterly performance: the 
perufal of which, ae its great length, will fufficiently 
compenfate the unbias’d reader for the time beftowed on it.—As to 
the cav/e which Mr. G. fo ardently maintained, shat is a matter 
which does not properly come before us. It is not for a literary Re- 
viewer to ft in judgment on the ‘Fudges of the land. 


Art. 49. <4 Narratiwe of the Lofs of the Winterton, on her Paflage to 
India, Auguft 20, 1792, on a Reef of Rocks off the Ifland of Ma- 
dagaicar : with the Names of the Paffengers and Officers that were 
faved and loft. 8vo. 6d. Crofby. 1794 
The memorable 2nd melancholy recital of the lofs of the Halfewell 

Indiaman, a few years ago, is nearly parallelled in the prefent nar- 

rative ; excepting that fuch of the crew of the Winterton as furvived 

the deitruction of that ill-fated fhip feem to have been referved to 
experience fubfequent calamities, almoft as great,—to the whole of 
them=as their firft misfortune,—and even greater to many of them ; 
whofe miferable exiftence was thus prolonged, to plunge them in con- 
fequent wretchednefs,—from which Death, at lait, releafed them.— 
The diltrefs of this affecting tale is fomewhat relieved by a fhort de- 
{cription of Madagafcar and of its various inhabitants. 


Art. 50. The Hiftory of Rote/pierre, Political and Perfonal. Con- 
taining his Principles, Actions, and Defigns, in the Jacobin Club, 
Convention, &c. Interfperfed with interefting Traits and curious 
Anecdotes of Remarkable CharaGters, &c. 8vo. pp. 136. 35. 
Crofby. 

‘The outcry againf the fallen Robefpierre is fo great, that we can- 
not yet expect a candid and difpaffionate account of his conduct and 
character. In reciting the actions of fuch ** a montter,’’ the bio- 
grapher naturally becomes a dec/aimer; and, on fuch a fubject, we 
are not to wonder at the heat and violence of the declamation, if the 
author be a man of feeling, and an ardent lover of virtue and good- 
nefs: an Angel of Light, were he writing the life of the Prince of 
Darknefs, might find it difficult to preferve the ftyle and temper ne- 
ceflary to the delivery of acool and impartial ftatement of faéts and 
circumftances. 

With refpe& to the compilement now before us, we could have 
wifhed to have feen the ame of the author prefixed to it, with fome 
account of his means of information, Anonymous authority is xo 
authority. Where no reputation is concerned, no refponfibility ha- 
zarded, there is no ground for confidence: where the afferter of a 
falfehood is unknown, who is to blufh at the deteétion ?—We have, 
however, no particular reafon to queftion the writer’s fidelity in re- 
Jating, and induftry in colle&ting, fuch particulars as he could 4nd 
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floatiny in the current reports of the day; nor does it feem probable 
that we fhal! ipeedily obtain, from the Englfh prets, a more fauif- 
factory account of this ex traordinary mafter of momentary power— 
the dreadful tyrant of a day—the terror of infatuated millions, who 
voluntarily bowed their devoted necks to the horrid “ image of au- 
thority’? which they themfelves had ** fet up.” 

A porirait of Robetpierre torms a frouttfpiece to this narrative. 
Tf it be a yull refemblance of the man, the countenance would give us 
avery unfavourable idea of the charatter, even without reading a 
word of what is here written concerning him. 

Art.51 Authentic Memorials of remarkable Occurrences and affe@ing 
Calanities in the Fami! +y of Sir George Sondes, Bart. In two Parts. 
The Firil being his own Narratuve: the Second the Narratives of 
Perfons attending on his Sen, Freeman Sondes, Efq. during 
his jmpriionment, and at his Execution. izmo, 3s. fewed. 
Longman. 

A republication of two interelting and fcarce tracts, originally 
printed in 1655, relative to a dreadful occurrence in the family of 
Sir George Sondes, of Lees Court, near keverfham, Kent*, viz. 
the inhuman murder of Sir George’s eldeft fon by the hand of his 
younger brother: who, for this unnatural crime, paid the legal forfeit 
of nis own worthlefs lite—ihe narratives, and other papers, pre- 
ferved in this collection, with all the religious comments, &c. wear 
much of the gloomy complexion of the early part of the lait century. 

Sir George appears to have been not only a very great fufferer 
from the dreadful cataltrophe which befel his two fons, but from other 
family and perfonal misfortunes, in addition to the common calamities 
of tle times in which he lived; particularly from his imprifonment, 
under Oliver’s adminiftration, and from the fequeftration of his eftate, 
in confequence of the charge brought again{ft him that he was a 
Royalift. 

Art. 52. Antiquities of London and Environs, containing many curious 
Houfes, Monuments, and Statues, never before publifhed, and 
alfo from Original Drawings; with Remarks and References to the 
much-admired Works of Mr. Pennant, Stowe, Weaver, Camden, 
Maitland, &c. Engraved and publifhed by J.T. Smith. 4to. 
ul. ais. 6d boards. White, &c. 

If our great and opulent metropolis cannot boaft its remains of 
Grecian ftatuary and Roman architecture, it is not without monu- 
ments to fhew in what degreee it has been the refidence of the fine 
arts. ‘The lively image of gluttony in the naked boy of Pye Corner ; 
the pedlar and his dog at Lambeth; Guy Earl of Warwick in War- 
wick-lane; the effigies of the three renowned taylors, Mafter Stowe, 
Matter Dow, and Matter Spced ; the antient building containing that 
miracle of art, Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work; the venerable relics of 
Londen Wall ; and that famous palladium of the city, London Stone ; 
with many other curiofities, not inferior in va'ue; are here refcued from 
the dilapidating hand of time, and difplayed in fair large. engravings ; 
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* Sir George was the worthy anceftor of the prefent noble family 
of Sondes. 
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which, we doubt not, will prove a dele€table treat to all true an- 


tiguarians. Au . 


Art. 53. Rules for Horfemen. 12m0. 6d, Gurney. 

This is a republication, profeffedly, of a tract entitied * Rules for 
bad Horfemen, by Charles Thompfon, Eig.”’ which we recommended 
in our 27th vol. p.315. It fhould be read by every young equeitrian; 
and by that numerous clafs of perfons who, though not novices, are 
little filled j in the art of managing the noble animals which fo much 
contribute to our health and our enjoyment, but which are often {o ill 


treated by the ignorant and the bruuih. c.2. 


Art. 54. Faro, &9 Rouge et Noir; the Mode of Playing, a and E xpla- 
nation of the Terms ufed at both Games; with a Table of the 
Chances againft the Punters, extracted from De Moiv re. To 
which is prefixed, a Hillory of Cards. 12mo. . 6d. fewed. 
Debrett. 

We refer the examination of this pamphlet to the punting ladie -s and 
gentlemen of St. James’s-fquare, Portland-piace, St. Jaines’s-fireet, 
&c. &c. De Moivre might calculate the chances of the cards at 
thefe games, but he would “probably have been puzzled to determine 
the odds whether a Reviewer thould ever be feen to play them, or be 


known to underftand them. De 


Art. 55. Evenings at Home, or the Juvenile Budget opened. Con- 
filling of a Variety of Mifcelianeous Pieces for the Inilruétion and 
Amufement of young Perfons. Vol. iI. 1s2zmo0o. 1s. 64. john- 
fon. 1793. 

We have only to refer the reader to the twelfth volume of our New 

Series, p.355, where he will find a fhort account of the precedin 

arts of this agreeable and ufeful performance.—This additional 


publication is not inferior to the two that preceded it. Hi . 


Art. 56. Maxims of Gallantry, or the Hiftory of the Count de Verney. 
By G—e B—r. Svo. pp.198. 5s. Boards. Parfons. 1793. 
Maxims of immorality, fubvertive of honour, virtue, and happinefs. 

The author profeffes to reprobate the more nefarious facrifices to 

‘vice, while he fhamefully inculcates the more refined modifications of 


profligacy. G.2. 


Art. 57. A Catalogue of Engraved Britifh Portraits, from Egbert the 
Great, to the prefent Time ; confifting of the Effigies of Perfons 
in every Walk of Human Life; as well thofe whofe Services to 
their Country are recorded in Englith Hiitory, as others whole 
centricity of Character rendered them confpicuous. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Portraits of fuch Foreigners as either by 
Alliance with the Royal Families of, or by Refidence in, this King- 
dom, or by deriving from it fome Dittinétion, may claim a Place 
in the Britifh Series. By Henry Bromley. gto. pp.530. 11. 15. 
Boards. Payne. 1793. 

This laborious work is divided into nine chronological periods.— 
The firft begins with the year 827, and ends with 1553; the fecond is 
from 1554, to 1603; the third, from 1604, to 1625; the fourth, from 
1626, to 1660; the fifthy from 1661, to 1684; the iixth, from 1685, 
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to 1702; the feventh, from 1703, to 1727; the eighth, from 1728, 
to 1760; and the ninth, from 1761, to the publication of the prefent 
volume. Each of thefe periods contains the following claffes: 1. The 
Royal Famlies, excepting thofe with the title of Duke, who have not 
fucceeded to the crown; they, with their defcendants, are compre- 
hended in clafs 2. of Peers. 3. Gentry. 4. Clergy, fubdivided into 
fuch as are Bifhops, and al! others of every fect. 5. Lawyers, fub- 
divided into fuch as are judges, and all others. 6. Military. 7. Lite- 
rary. 8. Artifts, Actors, Writing-mafters, Tradefmen, including 
{choolmatfters not having clerical orders. g. The female fex, fub- 
divided into thofe who have the title of Lady, and Gentlewomen. 
20. Phenomena, convicts, &c.; all thefe, except the firft clafs, are 
alphabetically arranged.—Of the difficulties which Mr. Bromley had 
to encounter in the profecution of fo multifarious an undertaking, 
every reader may form fome idea:—the preface, which we have not 
room to tranfcribe, more particularly details them, and exhibits the 
manner in which he conducted the work. Mr.B. deferves much 
commendation for the minute and accurate attention which he has 
beftowed on a fubjeét that will be confidered as dry and unintereft- 
ing by the generality of readers, though it will be found a very ufe- 
ful guide to the colle€tor of the works of our eminent artifts, and to 


the fearcher after portraits of illuftrious men. SR. 


Art. 58. Ledures and Reflections, on various Subjeéts, viz. Divinity, 
Law, civil and ecclefiaftical; Philofophy, Charafters, Atheifm and 
Hypocrify, Manlinefs, Godlinefs and Gratitude, Coalition, Mar- 
riage, Induftry, and Sloth. In which Le@tures are given various 
Rules to guard againft Errors, in the Affairs of Religion and Hu- 
man Life; as well as in the Seiences. With a Poem—The Force 
of Wonder. By John Hill, Philologus. 8vo. pp.260. 4s. fewed. 
Locke. 

It is with regret that we totally, and in a fummary way, condemn 
the production of any well-meaning writer: but occafions fometimes 
occur, on which we mutt difcharge this difagreeable obligation. The 


prefent article affords an inftance of this kind. E. ic.) 


Art. 59. Obfrwations on the Act for the Relief and Encouragement o 
Friendly Societies. ‘To which are added, Forms of the feveral In- 
ftruments neceflary under the A&. By the Gentleman who framed 
the Bill. 8vo. 1s. Pridden. 1794. 

This pamphlet relates to a fubject univerfally interefting ; imme- 
diately fo to the labouring poor, and by confequence to the whole 
community. An act having pafled, in the laft feflion of parliament, 
for the encouragement and relief of Fricad.y Societies, giving a legal 
protection and eitablifhment to afflociations tor the mutual relief and 
maintenance of the members in ficknels, old aye, and infirmity, under 
fpecified regulations; the author of thefe Od/ervations explains the 
nature of the plan, points out the manner in which thefe affociations 
may be moft advantageoufly formed, and fuggefis hints for drawing 
up their rules, fecuring and difpofing their property, managing their 
difburfements, &c. Lie particularly infifts on the peculiar advantages 
to be derived by ure members of eltablithed focicties, by the privilege 

granted 
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granted to them of refiding where their trade or occupation can be 
moft conveniently purfued. 

This inititution for the benefit of the poor, as far as it goes, ap- 
pears to be both judicious and benevolent. One thing, however, 
feems wanting to complete its utility; which is, fuch an amelioration 

of the condition of the poor, by éacreafing the price of labour, or de- 
creafing that of provifiens, as fhall place them in a condition to fpare, 
without materially interfering with their prefent exigencies, a weekly 
depofit, as a provifion againit future contingencies. kK. 


Art. 60. The Difiller’s Vade Mecum: Being a complete Set of 
TaBLes, exhibiting, at one View, the exact Weightof Spiritry- 
OuUS Liquors; ; from the loweft Quality to Alcohol, for any 
Number of Gallons, from 50 to 252, or one ‘Ton. Together 
with fome ufeful Ruves for calculating the different Sirengths of 
Spirits, —adapted to Clarke’s Hydrometer. ‘To which are added, 
other ufeful Tasies, &c. By Jofeph Atlay. 1zmo. ¢s. fewed. 
Robinfons, &c. 

As no book of this kind has ever been publifhed, the author 
humbly prefumes it will be found a work of great utility, as it will 
entirely exterminate every error and inconvenience in the weighing 
of /pirits of a higher or lower degree of ftrength ; which, according to 
the common Table now generally made ule of, can feldom agree 
with the true gage, or meafure 5 confequently the trader mult, at 
times, be a confiderable gainer or lofer in quantity, according to the 
itrength of his goods.’ 

As tothe utility of this work, it obvioufly depends on its accuracy; 

a circumflance on which we cannot pretend to pronounce : but, from 

the appearances of neatnefs and care in the printing, we are ftrongly 

prepoffeffed 1 in favour of Mr. Atlay’s performance.—In regard to the 
accuracy of the meafure of /iguéds, the author aifures his readers, ‘in 
the preface, that he « has had recourfe to the ftandard kept by the 

Mayor and Corporation of Briftol; and which was adjufted by the 

ftandard kept at his Majefty’s Exchequer, in 1787. By which, and 

weights lately examined and adjufted by the ftandard, the fundamental 
principles of his Tables were eftablifhed, by a@ual experiment, to the 
greateft nicety.’ 
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© Jo the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 
© GENTLEMEN, 


" HE heavy charge,” refo sis. Mrs. Macaulay, is given with a re- 
ligious attachment to‘hrutu. Mr. Graham attacks vy candours 


the public fhall judve of Azs ows. The memorandum in the MS, 4e has 
given thus; *§ 12 Nov. 1764, fent down to Mrs. Macaulay. 
(Signed) C. Morton.” 
© With what intention was the former part omitied? This is a cor- 
recl tranicript : 
** Upon examination of this book, Nov' 12, 1764, thefe 
$6 four latt igaves were torn ont. 
. * C. Morton.” 
6 Mein. Nov’ 52, fent down to Mrs. Macaulay.” 
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“ Had the teltimony of Dr. Morton heen as decifive as it is re- 
fpetable, 1 fhould only now have to retract my affertion. But the 
letter is myferious; for it is only faid ** that he RATHER thinks the 
leaves were wanting, when the Ms. was fent to Mrs. M.” 

¢ As no memorandums are made in MSS. which are fent down for 
the ufe of any perfon, I afk, Why is her zasve at all fpecified in this 
MS.? It has been faid that the ftamp of the Britifh Mufeum being on 
the lait page proves that the MS. has been originally received in this 
ftate. This decides nothing; for if any one had torn thefe leaves, the 
ftamp would have been renewed on the lat remaining one. 

* When I difcovered this fingular note, I likewife received informa. 
tion from a quarter of undoubted authority. I was told that the female 
Hiftorian had aéted thus sore than once, and, when accufed, infolently 
confeffed it, and was therefore refufed farther accefs to the Mufeum. 
Thefe facts are alfo- well knowz to feveral gentlemen who attend the read- 
ing-room. At prefent, my remotencfs from the metropolis hinders 
me from citing names, without permiffion, which would fanétion this 
intelligence. 

* The circumftantial evidence of the Memorandum, united with thefe 
fa&ts, confiimed my belief when I publifhed the anecdote; and now it 
is publifhed, i ftill believe it. But, as my only view is the difinterefted 
caufe of truth, if Mrs. Macaulay can yet be exculpated, I fhall be the 
firft to eraze what I have been the firft to write. 

‘ The refpeét due to the public, not to the Rev. W. Graham, has 
claimed this notice. He has employed a virulence of ftyle, which the 
good fenfe of /ome has foftened into decency; and I with that a modern 
Levite may be taught fome moderation, from one whom he calls ** 4 


Jon of Levi.” 
‘ Exeter, Sept. 20, * Gentlemen, I am yours, &c. 
1794+" ‘ J. DISRAELI.’ 





© To the MonTHLyY Reviewers. 


© GENTLEMEN, 
, TH ingenious author of the Art. XIV. in your Review for July 

obferves on the experiment of Mr. Cuthbertfon, inferted in Dr. 
Pearfon’s Account of the New Chemical Terms: ‘* We are rather fur- 
prized that this experiment has not beenrepeated on fuch’a fcale as toaf- 
ford a large quantity of the airs for examination. For this purpofe, a 
better apparatus indeed is requifite, and fuch may eaftly be contrived.” 
Well knowing the extreme difficulty of this experiment, and its vat 
importance, I fhall be moft happy to be informed what apparatus your 


* ingenious writer has invented, or propofes :—Being, Gentlemen, 


* Your obedient fervant, 
* MEDICUS.’ 

We have as high a fenfe of the importance of this experiment as our 
correfpondent has: we cannot, however, fully gratify his liberal 
curiofity at the prefent moment: but we know that an apparatus for 
the decompofition of water, which will fuftain the difcharge of a 
Leyden battery, is in the hands of a celebrated Englifh philofopher, 
and indeed has been exhibited by him toa number of perfons. We have 
reafon to believe that his avocations have prevented him from profe- 
cuting thefe experiments to the extent of his defign; and we fhall be 
glad if our obfervations, or thofe of our correfpondent, quicken his 


attention to the fubject, and produce a fpeedy account of his manner 
of 
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of performing the procefs. Medicus will, perhaps, on reflection, 
contrive a fufficient apparatus for himfelf. ‘lhe circumiftance above 
mentioned is not our only reafon for faying what we did: but we can- 


not zow with propriety add more. Bed... s. 





* .* An anonymouscorrefpondent enters the lifts for us againft Candour, 
{vide the corretpondence in our latt number,) and very ably fupports the 
opinions which we maintained on that occafion : but, on a fudden, he 
turns fhort round, and we behold our champion metamorphofed into an 
antagonift. The ground of bis hoftilhty to us is the judgment paffed in 
our laft Review on *° A Collection of State Papers relative tothe War 
againft France, &c. publifhed by Mr. Debrett :”” but, when he tells us 
that ‘we condemn the whole volume with too much precipitation,’ 
furely he attacks our criticifm without having read it. We condemned 
parts of it, and obferved that * into a coilection called authentic, no 
paper of doubtful origin ought to be admitted, and ftill lefs, papers 
bearing internal evidence of their being fpurious.”’ We then proceeded 
to fhew that papers of both deferiptions had found their way into this 
compilation: but fo far were we from condemning fhe whole work, that 
we concluded our review with this fentence—* In other refpedts, this 
is a coliection to which moft perfons will find it ufeful to have recourfe :” 
—a fentence which our correfpondent mutt furely have overlooked, or 
he never could have faid that we had condemned the whole volume. He 
wifhes to refcue the copy of the treaty of Pavia, given in this collection, 
from the imputation of being fpurious; and he builds the probability of 
its authenticity on two grounds; one, that a partition-treaty is under- 
ftood to have been concluded by fome of the powers of Europe; the 
other, that this copy has been inferted as genuine not only in all the fo- 
reign and Englifth new!papers, but aifo inthe New Annual Regifler for 
1792, * where it is made the very,foundation of a confiderable part of the 
hiftorical article in which the whole confpiracy againft France is treated 
with great ability and juftice.” With refpect to the former of thefe ar- 
guments, furely it does not follow that, becaufe @ treaty of partition 
was concluded, the pretended copy in queftion muft be genuine, even 
though it fhould afford no internal proof of a fpurious origin. As to 
the fecond, however refpefable the publications might be that fhould 
adopt, as genuine, an inftrument bearing internal evidence of the want of 
authenticity, we cannot acknowlegea paper to be authentic which we are 
convinced is fpurious : our reafons for pronouncing it to be fuch are in 
our Jaft number, and need not be repeated here 3 our correfpondent has 
certainly not weakened them, nor proved the authenticity of his Pavia 
treaty, by telling us that there was a Congrefs at /’//n7tz in September 
1791, where the late Emperor and his fon the prefent Emperor met the 
Ele@or of Saxony, the King and Prince Royal of Prufiia, Count d’Ar- 
tois, &e. &e. 

Our correfpondent afks ‘ where we are to find ftate papers, or any 
information of any kind, if we are to throw afide the authority of newf- 
papers?” We prefume that ftate papers and genuine hiftorical me- 
moirs were to be found before newfpapers exifted. ‘The authenticity of 
Official documents muft furely reft on fome better foundation than the 
unauthorized regifter of a daily print. We certainly would not calla 
document fpurious becaufe it had appeared ina newtpaper ; nor would 
we pronounce it genuine for the fame reafon alone. Authenticity may be 
fairly afcribed to all aGs given as a&ts of ftate, in papers publifhed by 
the authority of the different governments of Europe, &c.3 it mut be 


afcribed to fuch papers as are communicated to parliament by the ex- 
ecutive 
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ecutive power, whether purporting to be forcign or domeftic: and it 
might alfo be claimed in favour of th: fe for the production of which, 
Motions have been made, though negatived, when the negative im- 
plied an affirmative ; as when the refufal to produce fuch papers was 
juftified on the ground of its being impolitic to publifh them; fuch a 
réafon amounting to an avowal of their exif'ence, and an admiffion of the 
interpretation put on them. An abundance of papers of this defcrip- 
tion may be found in the collection in queftion ; and confequently we 
never could have thought of condemning the whole :—but there were 
others of a different defcription, which we thought it ou duty to no- 
tice ; fome of them we pronounced to be of doubtful origin, others to 
be abfolutely fpurious:—our reafons are before the public. Our cor- 
yefpondent feems to think that we ought to have particularized all 
the papers which we confidered as genuine, as well as thofe which we 
condemned as doubtful or fpurious. We differ from him on this head ¢ 
for all that is not condemned may be prefumed to meet with appro- 
bation. When a general rule is laid down, it is enough to ftate the ex- 


ceplions. Sh 





+4 Inanfwer to Mr. Digges’s inquiry concerning the principal books 
that have been written againtt the * Errors ot the Church of Rome,” we 
only recolleét, rft, An octavo volume, with that title, by a Mr. Smith— 
fee M. Rev. lvii. p. 472. ad, The Salter’s [all Lectures, which are well 
efeemed, 3d, There is alfoacompilement, in 3 vols. folio, entitled, 
‘6 A Prefervative againft Popery:” but the writer of this note has no 
recollection of the value of itscontents; itis not a very modern publica- 
tion. 4th, A notable work alfo appeared about the year 1732, in 4 or 5 vols, 
ato. entitled, Hiffoire des Papes depuis St. Pierre 4 Benoit XIII. inclu- 
JSrvement: publifhed at the Hague, by Scheurleer. From the character 
given of this hiftory in the Journals of the time, its author was a man 
of learning and ability: but an outcry was railed againft him on account 
of his appearing to favour the Proteftants, although profeffing himfelf a 
Roman Catholic: an objection which poflibly has proved nothing againft 
him but his canpour. sth, Dr. Barrow’s book on the Pope’s fu- 
premacy is of great charaéter. As to Bower’s Hiftory of the Popes, 
there can be no occafion for us to fay any thing concerning a work of 
fo much eminence. 





+t+ The queries of Clericus we mutt anfwer as concifely as poffible, 
—We have no prefent intention of reprinting fome of our earlieft vo- 
Jumes.—The continuation of our GENERAL INDEX, to the end of the 
Old Series, is in forwardnefs.—-We know nothing more of the tranflation 
of Livy which we fometime fince announced ; and to which Ckericus 
hopes Freinfhemius’s fupplement will be added.—A tranflation of the 
Greek particles, for fchools, was publifhed fome years ago, price 3s. 6d. 
— The ingenious author of the Commentary, &c. is not forgotten: but 
he has unfortunately fallen into the hands of a gentleman who too much 
coincides in fentiment with Cicero, when he afked ** Literato oT10 quid 
dulcius ??—The Journal des Savans is dropped. 





+*} We are obliged to J. W. for his letter; with which we have 
been entertained, and in fome points inftru&ted, 





Tilt A. P.’s queftion rather furprizes us; we underftand the ex- 
preffion indefinitely, 
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